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births 
On the 20th mst., at No. 3, Davidge-terrace, Kennington-road, 
the wife of Mr. Montague Harris, of a daughter. 


Marriages. 

On the 28th June last, at the Synagogue, Dunedin, New Zea- 
land, Samuel Edward Shrimski, of Oamaru, to Deborah, second 
daughter of the late Martin Neumegen, of London. This was the 
first marriage that was solemnised in the above synagogue. | 

On the 13th inst., at the Old Synagogue, Seel-street, Liverpoc], 
by the Rev. I. Prag, Henry Edward, eldest son of Edward Reus- 
burg, Esq., Banker, of Rotterdam, to Florence, eldest daughter ef 
the late Samue! H. Samuel, Esq., of this town.—No cards. 


Deaths. 


On the 19th inst., at Diirkheim, in Bavaria, Moss Fridlander, 
formerly of Coventry, aged 62,deeply lamented by his sorrowing 
relatives and numerous friends. 

At the residence of her brother, Joseph Prince, 13, Bevis Marks, 
St. Mary Axe, Nancy, widow of the late Joseph Levi, of Glasgow, 

ed 67, deeply regretted by al! her family and respected by all 
a knew her. 

On the 20th inst., MIWN WN, at his residence, 7, St. Marks 
Crescent, Regent’s Park, after a long illness, Mordecai Hart, late 
of Canterbury, in the 68th year ofhis age, deeply lamented. 


R. ABRAHAM HARRIS return THANKS to his 

friends for kind enquires and visits of condolence during 
is week of mourning for his late brother, Barnett Harris. 

No. 6, Saville House, Saville-row., Walworth. 


R. LEWIS HART and Mrs. Henry Moses, of 104, 
Leman-street, return THANKS to their friends for kind 
enquiries during their week of mourning. 


BIRMINGHAM HEBREW CONGREGATION, 
ANTED, a Gentleman fully competent to undertake 
the duties of HEAD MASTER of the Schools, and 
Secretary of the Congregation. 3 | 
Applications to be made, on or before October. 14th, i865, to Mr.- 
A. Danziger, President, bristol road, Birmingham. 


‘ MANCHESTER HEBREW CONGREGATION. 
Garrat Syxnacocus CHAMBERS, 
York-street, Cheetham Hill Road. 
ANTED, a Gentleman competent to INSTRUCT and 
LEAD a CHOIR. Apply, stating previous engagement 
and salary expected, with testimonials as to competency, to the 


‘Secretary, at the above chambers. 
By order, 8..LANDESHUT, Secretary. 
EMIGRATION SOCIETY. 
DONATIONS.—1865. 


Amount already advertised ee -» £382 15 6 


Hyman A, Abrahams Moses Levy, Esq. sof 
Edward H. Moses, Esq. 3% 


20 
+0 


Mrs. ‘Lionel L. Cohen 2 2 0| Lionel C. Phillips, Esq. 1 1 0 
3.A. Frankin, Esq. .. 1 1 0| Messrs. N. M. Roths- 
Samuel Harris, Esq., an. 1 10) child and Sons 100 0 0 


Henry 8S. Joseph, Esq. 2 2018S. Warburg, Esq. .. 2 
Donations and Subscriptions are earnestly requested, and will Le 
thankfully received by the Members of the Committee :— 


Nathaniel Montetiore, tp, President, 36, Hyde Park Gardens, | 


Baroness de Rothschil iccadilly. take 
* Lady Rothschild, 2, Grosvenor-place Houses, Piccadilly. . 
Miss Barnett, 14, Devonshire square, Bishopsgate-street. 
Mrs. A. L. Harris, 14, Devonshire-square, Bishopsgate-street. 
Mrs. Symon Hyam, 47, Gicucester-square. Hyde Park, 
Mrs. Joseph Josephs, 7, Henrietta-street, W.C. . 
Mrs. Barnett Meyers, 9, Chester-terrace, Regent's Park, 
Mrs, A. N. Myers, 8, Euston-square. 
Mrs. Louis Nathan, 32, York-terrace, Regent’s Park. 
Walter Josephs, Esq., Treasurer, Union-court, Old Broad-street. 
Henry L. Keeling, Esq., Monument-yard, City. 
Louis Nathan, Esq., 32, York-terrece, Regent's Park. 
Henry Solomon, Esq., 24, Finsbury place, North. 
Morris 8. Esq., Honorary Secretary, 16, Westbourne- 


uare, 
G. L. LYON, Secretary. 
*. Committee Room, Jews’ Infant School, Spitalfields. 
September, 1505, 


THE MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

} R. CHARLES SALAMAN, having resigned the office 
of Honorary Secretary, after seven years’ service, begs to 

request that Memvers will be so good as to ADDKESS all 
FUTURE COMMUNICATIONS relating to the Society to the 
new Secretary, Mr. C. G. VERRINDER, Mus, Bac. Oxon, 17, 

Edward-street, Portman square, ; 
Mr. Salaman will remain a Member of the Council, and will 
continue to exert himself to promote the interests of the Society. 

$6, Baker-street, Portman-equare. 


METROPOLITAN FREE HOSPITAL 
DEVONSHIRE-SQUARE, Bisnopscats, N.E, 
YHE only Hospital in the City where SPECIAL PRO- 
a. VISION is made for the Sick Poor of the JEWISH 
ommunity. 


ACCOMPANIMEN? by A.B. FERNANDES, pupil of 

the Royal Conservatoire of Brussels, and of the celebrated H. Ries, 

Violinist to his Majesty the King of Prussia, Berlin, at home or at 
the pupil's own residence. Terms moderate. 

2, Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate, N. EK. 


USTRALIA.—CONSIGNMUNTS.—The Undersigned is 
_ prepared to make liberal CASH ADVANCES on Goods 


ned to his correspondents in the Australian Colonies,— 
_ Agencies undertaken. 


J. LAZARUS, 27, Finabury Pavement, E.C. | 


W> WINES, | 
MPORTED direct from the Midi and Cote d’or, particu'arly 
the Muscat-Lunel and Museat Frontignac, which has 42 de 
- gree spirit proof according to tlie test of the Customa Laboratory ; 


fine Butgundy, &e., at L. JAM N\ 55 


N,B,—Country orders prom otly exoeniect 


‘resicence. Boys prepared for their 7Y¥D 


AND COLLEGE SCHOOL 
10, E.C. 

President—Rev. N. M. Adler, Ph. Dr., Chief Rabbi. 
Vice-President—Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart., F.R.S 

Principal—Dr. M. 

tiead Master—Jonn 8S. Bentroup, M.A. 

COLLEGE DEPARiMENT. 
For the Training of Ministers, Lecturers, Readers, and Teachers, 
\HE Students are trained for University degrees, as well as 
in Hebrew Literature and Jewish Theology. For terms 
apply to either of the Hon, Ses. 
oundation Scholarships, the Lord Mayor's Commemoration 
Scholarship, the Barnett Meyers’ Scholarship, the Judith, Lady 
Montefiore Endowment, andthe Resident Scholarship, attached 
tu the Institution, as well as other prizes, are available for compe- 


tition. 
SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 

A superior Classical and Commercial Education, including the 
French and German languages, is imparted to the Pupils, combined 
with instruction in Hebrew, Translation, and the principles and 
observances of Judaism. 

Examinations in Religion and Biblical History are held weekly 
by the Principal, and in Secular stikjerts by the Head Master. 

A daily report of the conduct and lessons of the Pupils is fur- 
nished by the Head Master to their parents or gaardians. 

Terms, £10 per annum, and a fixed charge of 10s. for stationery 
Xe. Drawing, £1 ls. extra. * 

Ample proof has already been afforded to the public that the 
education given in the School qualifies for distinction at the Oxford 
Middle Class Examination, and at the University of London. 

The School will RE-OPEN on SUNDAY, October 15th, 
5626—1865, at 9 o'clock a.m. 

For further particulars apply to the Head Master, at the College. 
By order of the Council, 
A. L. GREEN, } 
N.S. JOSEPH, 5 Sees. 
I, A. LEVY, Secretary. 
CIVIL SEBVICE. 
ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGES, 
YANDIDATES PREPARED for EXAMINATION ib 
C the ARABIC and HINDUSTANI LANGUAGES, 


B 
Dr. L. LOEWE, M.R.A.S., 
Examiner for Oriental Languages to the Royal College of 
Preceptors. 
46 and 48, BUCKINGHAM PLACE, BRIGHTON. 
The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on Tuesday, the 24th of October. 
NO extra charge to Resident Pupils for instruction inthe French, 
German, Spanish, Iralian, Argbic, ‘Turkish, Persian, and Hindu- 
stani languages. 


LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


} M* ESSINGER receives a select number of Young Ladies 


to Educate on the plan of private home tuition. Terms— 
Forty guineas per annum, Hebrew and French inclusive. German, 
Italian, Drawing, Music, Singing, Dancing and Calesthenics, on 
the usualterms. A Resident French Governess. 
Shrubbery Villas, Lower Edmonton. 


RAMSGATE. 
HE Rev. ISAAC H, MYERS has 
TWO First-class PUPILS. 


MILTON HOUSE, 
May Puace, GRavesenn. 
ESSRS. BARCZINSKY beg to inform their friends that 
in the course of the present vacation (till the middle of. 
October ) letters may be addressed to them, care of Miss Benza- 
quen, 15, Montagu-place, Russell-square. 
MAY HOUSE, 
May Pace, GRAVESEND. 
RS. BARCZINSKY begs to request her friends that 
during the ensuing Vacation all communications may be for- 
warded, care of Miss Benzaquen, 15, Montague-place, 
square. 


JEWISH COMMERCIAL INSTITUTION, BRUSSELS. 
89 & 40, CHaussee ETTERBEEK. 
Principal — Professor L. KAHN. 
HIS Establishment, which has been founded only two 
years, has obtained a brilliant reputation, owing to the solid 
instruction imparted and the attention paid to the pupils. Instruc- 
tion includes a religious education upon a solid basis; the English, 
French, and German languages, Commercial Correspondence 
Bookkeeping, Mathematics, Geography, General History, Natura 
Science, Political Economy, Writing, Drawing, &c. 

References to the Chiet Rabbi, Rev. Dr. Loeb, Brussels; L. 
Lassen, Esq., President of the Consistoire Israelite, of Belgium ; 
J. R. Bischuffsheim, Esq., Senateur, Town Councillor, Director of 
the Banque Nationale, &c. ; J, Oppenheim, Esq., Vice-President, 
Provincial Councillor, &c., Brussels. The highest’ references is 


VACANCIES for 


ussell- 


GENTLEMEN, at PFUNGSTADT, tear Darmstadt, one 
hour bv rail from Frankfort-on-the Maine. The Chief Rabbi, Rev 
Dr. Acler; and Mr. Mombach, 6, South-street, Finsbury square, 
(who is personally acquainted with the Establishment, and will be 
happy to forward prospectus) have kindly allowed references to 
them. Terms, £30 peraunum, Dr. Joel will arrive'in London by 
the laiter part of the Tabernacle Holidays to take charge of pupi!s. 


ISRAELITISH INSTITUTION FOR YOUNG LADIEs, 
Conducted by Mdiles. BLOCH. 

Panis, Rus pe ta Tour, N. 24—26 (Quartier De Passy.) 

TT" establishment; situated in one of the hest localities in 

Paris, offers all comforts of a home, answering all just expec- 
tations. The building is large and commodious, having well ven- 
tilated class and sleeping roon’s, which leave nothing to wish for 
either for convenience or hea!th. A large and beautifal garden 
offers a most suitable ground for recreation, The vicinity of the 
Bois de Boulogne and the Champs-Elysés offer to the pupils charm- 
ing walks, 

The course of instruction comprises al! branches which are indis- 
pensable for well-educated young ladies called tooccupy a distin- 
guished rank in society. The Principals—daughters of the chief 
editor of the “ Univers Israelite”—exert themselves to the utmost 
that their pupils, by the solid education received and the cultiva- 
tion of the feelings for ai! that isgoo 1 and beautiful, should reflect 
honour on the Israelitish name, and worthily perpeiuate the holy 
and glorious traditions of Judaism. 

A detailed prospectus wiil be forwarded to any person who, ina 
paid-tor letter, may apply fer it. 


R. JOSEPHUS VAN TYN, Hebrew Master at the 
- West Metropolitan Jewish Schpols, teaches Hebrew, 
French, Dutch, and Writing, cisher at his own or the student's 


| 


Notice to theologians, students, &c.—Several first-class editions 
of rabbinical works, including the Mishna, Talmud, Maimonides, 


ke. The finest edition ever published. A list to be had on appli- 
cation. 


REVIOUS to purchasing YH (Daily Prayers 
(Festival Prayers), or WON entateachs), 
are recommended to compare VALLENTINES EDITION with 
any other now extant. 
Important to Congregations and others.—On Sale, SECOND- 
HAND and NEW “BD, Manitles, &e. ; also large folio 
Prayer Books, for congregational service, newest edition, 


VALLENTINE’S UNIFORM POCKET? EDITION OF 
THE 75M DAILY PRAYERS. 
WITH A NEW ELEGANT ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
BY THE REV. A. P. MENDES, 

With a Compendium of the (0°31) laws, &., translated from 
the OVW TTI, by the Lissa Chief Rabbi. The prayers follow 
consecutively, and the necessity of turning from place to place 
avoided, 

The above is uniform in size, type, and paper, with the Penta 
teuch and Festival Prayers. 

PRICE 30s.—VALLENTINE’S POCKET EDITION OF THE 
Cwm), FESTIVAL PRAYERS, WITH A NEW TRAN- 
LATION BY THE LATE REV. D. A. DE SOLA. 

Also “ Vallentine’s ‘Pocket Edition) Pentatench and Sabbath 
Morning Service,’ with AYVS", £1 6s 

P. VALLENTINE, Publisher, Printer, Bookseller, and Booh- 
binder, 34, Alfred-street, Bedford-square, W.C., and 7, Duke-street 
Aldgate, has on sale all kinds of Jewish Publications, and ever 
requisite for School, Synagogue, and private use; Lama 
Woollen Arba Kanfas; Woollen and Silk Talysim of first-rate 
quality, expressly made for P. Vallentine 

For the use of schools and private families.—The Rodelheim 
Hebrew Daily Prayer Book, with English Instruction. Price 
Is. %d. Strongly bound 

Mrs. Rothschild’s “ Meditations and Prayers ;” Ascher’s “ Book 
of Life,” &c.; “ Dias’s Letters;” English’s ** Grounds of Chris- 
tianity Examined ;” Leeser’s Bible, &e., Raphael's Post-Biblical 
History, and all the American Jewish publications ; also an exten- 
sive stock of Rabbinical and other Jewish works; see catalogue 
may be had freeon application. | 

On Sale, Bookin elsborate and serviceable, bindings, suitableorf 
presents for any occasion. 

Jewish works purchased or exchanged in small or large quanti- 
ties. A sixteen page catalogue free on application. Agent for the 
Australian colonies—Mr. 8, Goodman, Synagogue, York~street, 
Sydney, New South Wales. 


. SOLOMON, HEBREW BOOKSELLER and PUB- 
LISHER, 37, Dukeestreet,, Aldgete, E. C.—Attention is 
articularly directed to the MIWNID> WMD, PORTABLE BDI- 
ION OF THE FESTIVAL PRAYERS, in Hebrew and English, 


being much less in size than any yet published ; as also to his 
newly-published edition of the Sabbath and Daily Prayers, uniform 


evening and Sabbath Service; the second volume containing the 
Prayers for the Week Days; including those of the intermediate 


es the Festival Prayers, the first volume containing the Friday 


| 


days of the Festivals, and 

The PENTATEUCH and HAPHTAROTH, in Hebrew and 
English, in five volumes: xnd the portable edition of the Sabbath 
Daily Prayers. complete, 22s, 

rice six pence (published by permission). Second and Enl 
Edition of he CATECHISM olf RELIGIOUS AND MOREL 
INSTRUCTION FOR CHILDREN OF THE HEBREW 
FAITH. A liberal allowance will be made to purchasers of 100 
copies.—Prayer-Books of every description, Silk and Lama 
of very 


IX LETTERS to the Arcasisnor or 
on the Inexpediency and Futility of apy Attempt to Con- 
vert the Jews to the Christian Faith in the way and manner 
hitherto practised: being a general discussion of the whole Jewish 
question. &c. By the late Rev. JOHN OXLEE, >’y. 
| Price, Seven Shillings, 
Just Published, suitable for a Gift Book. 
‘| HE KING’S PHYSICIAN, and other Tales. One Volume, 
Fancy Cloth, Price 5s. to Subscribers; Non-Subscribers, 7s. 
bd.; by Mas, LEVETUS (Late Miss Celia Moss,) one of the 
Authoreases of the ‘‘ Romance and tales from Jewish History,’ 
“ Early Efforts,’’ &c.,&c Tobe had only of the Authoress, 68 
Kent-street, Birmingham. 


L. ADOLPHUS, 
MERCHANT TAILOR 
CLOTHIER, HABIT “MAKER, 
AnD OUTFITTER, 
74, LeADENHALL: Crry, 
ESPECTFULLY informs his friends and the publie gene- 


rally, that his stock for the Autamn and Winter seasons is 
now ready, and consists of every novelty in fabric and design for 


OVERCOATS, 
MORNING COATS, 
WAISTCOATS, TROUSERS, 


AND 
JUVENILE CLOTHING, 


L. Adolphus takes this opportunity to offer his sincere thanks 
for the liberal patronage he has hitherto received, and refers with 
satisfaction to his acknowledzed reputation for perfection in eut 
and fit, which, together with quality, style, and moderate 
will, he feels satisfied, fully maintain bis position as a FIRST 


FITTER 
L, ADOLPHUS, 74, Leapenwatt Srager, Crry, 


M. COUEN and Co, CARPENTENS, BUILDERS 
and DECORATORS, have Removed to 11 Southgate - 
* De Beauvoir Town, Kingsland. 


road, 
Wcrkshops—Railway Arches, M aria-street, Ki read, 
Estimates for general 


O MERCHANTS, MANUFAC TURKRS,. and others.— 

on Woollen, Manchester, and 
Invoices, for sa'e in the Home or Colonial 
chased for immediate Cash. markets, Or pur 


S. and B, Benjamin, 191, Bishopsgate-street, C 


AA KS. 6. SILVEK and SUN, CUUKS aad CONFEG- 

TIONERS, No. 39, Middlesex-sueet, Aldgate.—All kinds 
of French, Iteliaa, and German Pastry and Confectionery, Wed 
ding Dianers, Breakfasts, Balls, and Jejeuners, and Parties 
supplied in the first-class Foreign or English style. lees, Jellies, 
or Blane-manges. On all public occasions, weddings and private 
parties, the greatest satisfaction has been expressed at the maaper 
in which Mrs. S, and Son have served the entertainments, A}! 
kinds of Confectionery and Cakes manufactured on Mrs, Silver aud 


street, Bronswick-Square, W.C. 


a. Address, 7, Judd 


don’s own prem‘s2s, Lone to equal them. | 
N.B—No conuostion wit. ise Gravel-ians 


CLASS MERCHANT TAILOR, CLOTHIER, and OUT. - 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
&. 
| 
¥ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ngland. 
Contributions are earnestiy sdiicited, ankers. — Messrs. 
Barnett, Hoares, and Co., 62, Lombard-street, E.C. ' 
GEO. CROXTON, Secretary. 
NETHERLANDS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY,} 
12, SILLITSR-sTREET, Crry. 
«RE INSURANCKS granted on fevery description of | 
’ property. Respectable foreigners readily insured. Claims | 
liberally and promptly settled. Sub-agent, Mr, B, M. Polack, 
No. 222, Whitechapel-road. ANTON VERWEY, Manager 
| | USIC.— VIOLIN, HARMONY, and PIANOFORTE 
j 


he 
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JEWISH LETTERS, 
(Continued from our last.) . 

- Darkness was to shroud in this affair; and it being 
impossible, in consequence of the obstacles thrown In 
the way, to trace back to their origin these proceedings, 
nothing remained but to endeavour to snatch at least 
the five survivors from the clutches of the gang of 
assassins who terrorised the Jewish population, our 
others of the accused had already succumbed under the 
blows and tortures inflicted on them ; but it was not so 
easy to obtain this act of humanity and justice, as will 
be seen from the following extract from a letter from my 
friend Munk, dated Alexandria, September: “ Having 
gained the conviction that in the actual state of affairs 
we shall never obiain authorisation for the revision of 
the procedure {for no judgment has been pronounced ) 
it ‘was determined to ask the consuls to sign a re- 

est to the pasha to obtain the immediate release from 
incarceration, without explanation, of the surviving 
prisoners ; but as the matter was protracted we resolved 
to profit by ths involuntary inactivity to visit Cairo. 
We left Alexandria on Friday morning, August 28; 
but we had scarcely Leen balf an hour on the canal 
Mahmudie, which joins Alexandria to the Nile, when a 
carriage conveying Clot Bey and Guetain Bey, the two 
physicians of the viceroy, overtook us, bringing us the 
news that the pasha had decided immediately to set at 
liberty our innocent coreligionists. M. Cremieux 
informed thereof Mr. Montefiore, and we repaired to 
the pasha to thank him for having listened to the voice 
of justice. In going to the serail in order to obtain a 
copy of the order, which was going to be despatched to 
Sheriff Pash:, 1 obse-ved to my colleague, M. Loewe, 
that we could not allow the werd ofer, which means 
“mercy ” (the uafortunate prisoners had little thereof 
experienced, we had nct asked for mercy). M. Cre- 
mieux then went to the pash», and sfier an explanation 
of an hour the word alak, “ release,” replaced the un- 
just designation. Withort having received all we had 
a right to demand, the sojourn of the Israelitish mission 
was by no means useless ; the lives of the five uofortu- 
nate prisoners had been spared, and the eastern world 
had ga‘ned the conviction that the like horrors could not 
be renewed without exciting in Europe the sympathy of 
every bumane heart. 

But tor the complication of the political circumstances 
it would have been possible to go to Damascus and 
there to unravel the skein tangled with so much skill, 
In the interview with Mehemet Ali the mission had 
gained the couviction that be himself considered the 
Jews as innccen:, but that he did not wish to abandon 
his favorite Sherif, nor to compromise the protection of 
the French ministry, his only support. Moreover, 


according to Oriental ideas, everything had been granted; 


either the head is cut off and then the sufferer is guilty, 
or it is not cut off, and this is the manifest proof of 
innocence. M. Munk had offered’ to go by himself to 
Damascus, despite the war, but could not get the autho- 
risation for the journey. 

The publication of the authentic decree of the viceroy 
admirably an+wered the purpose of those who wished to 


- Teplace the vindication of the rights of humanity, so 


cruelly violated by-an act of mercy. But the drama in 
the East soon came to a close ; and without pretending 
@ special divine interposition in man’s quarrels we can, 
nevertheless, not admit that chance alone decides them, 
Mehemet Ali, “ho sacrificed the course of justice to the 


impulses received from Paris, did not obtain his object. 


in the possession of Syria, nor M. Thiers the gratifica 
tion of his political ambition, Mehemet Ali was obliged 
to content himself with the vice-royalty of Egypt, and 
Sherif Pasha lost his post as governor of Damascus. 
The French premier, who ought to have remembered 
that justice and humanity never lose their right, and that 
their voice powerfully resound in our conscience, should 
never bave given way to devices of policy. The result 


- was that Rattimenton had to be recalied from Damascus, 


where his memory is still held in deserved abhorrence. 
All those who participated in this sad affair have been 
ovettaken by violated justice, and rarely has been seen 
such a clear instance of retribution. Although nearly 
25 years have passed since, 1 am yet eonvinced that 
the two subjoined letters will not be read without 
interest. In the course of the month of October, 1842, 
Viscountess Vadresse de Sur addressed the following 
letter to M. de Rothschild :— 

* Sir,—It is nearly twenty years that we have known 


‘each other, not intimately, it is true, but sufficiently for 


youto know that I am an honourable and upright 
person, and that I know how to appreciate all that is in 
you of justice, kindness, and discernment. 
right to premise these preliminaries before treading 
on the burning ground upon which I am going to take 
my stand. M. de Rattimenton is my cousin, and is, I 
do assure you, che best, the most humane, and the most 
loyal of men; he has been undeservedly slandered 
when a painful duty compelled him to interfere in the 
sad affair of Father Thomas; far from baving, as pre- 
tended, persecuted with bi:terness, the accused, my 


_ cousin bas endeavoured to exercise his influence upon 


the pasha in order to effect that the proceedings should 
_be deprived of the atrocious forms of Mussulman justice; 


_ and do you know what the answer-was? ‘ Monsieur de 


Rattimenton, before your arrival a Christian, suspected 
of a murder, had been treated exactly as we treat those 
for whom you intercede ; your representations, if yon 


- bad made any, would have remained without effect for 


your coreligivnist ; you must, therefore, understand 
that in this case they will at least be useless,’ What 
could M. Rattimenton then do, and how could be have 


- foreseen that falsebood and hatred woold disfigure a 
condoet which bus been the expression of a painful 


bat onavoidable duty 
“And do you not feel at the bottom of your heart, sir, 
that you yourself would have acted as my cousin did ; 
and that you would bave wished to see the perpetra. 


A 


deem it 


| tors of this atrocious and incomprehensid'e crime found 
out and punished? I was told that when the {nets 
were more clearly explained to you, you refused to aid 
in the moral persecution to which M. Kattimenton is 
subjected, and I have in this conduct again recognised 
your fairness and love of justice. But now, when a 
fresh intrigue is formed againat my cousin, and he is 
threatened in his career, I come to request you to be so 
benevolent as not to add the weight of your name, 
‘the sword of Brennus,’ to the dangers of a position 
already difficult enough, although it is only a conse- 
quence of the fulfilment of duty. Wheat I am told from 
every side concerning M. Jacigmy indoces me to be. 
lieve, despite my ignorance of the details, that M. de 
Rattimenton has deemed it useful and urgent to disa. 
vow him as agent of France, and I have confidence in 
the justification of the eqnsul if you do not give him in 
the wrong. Pardon me for having so long occupied you 
in a personal affair, bat I hoped that a long standing 
acquaintance might impart to my words a little of the 
great interest which I take, sir, in everything that con- 
cerns you and your family. Receive a thousand assur- 
ances of my most truthfal sentiments, and kindly 
remember us to your daughter and Baroness de Roths- 
child.” 

M. de Rothschild immediately replied in these words: 
* Madame la Vicomptesse,—It would be very difficult 
for me not to remember that for 20 years I have had 
the honour of knowing and esteeming you; therefore 
whatever the import of the communication which you 
have done me the honour of addres:ing to me you bave 
no occasion for a preamble ; a letter from you, madame, 
will always be warmly received by me. That which I 
had the honour of receiving this day bas so much the 
greater interest tor me as it treats of a matter on which 
I am delighted to be able to acquaint you with my 
veritable sentiments; and since you are pleased, madam, 
to give so flattering a testimony to the principles of 
honoor and loyalty, which I at all times endeavour to 
take as the basis of my conduct, you will also permit 
me not to deviate therefrom this day, and to state to 
you briefly and candidly my opinion in regard to the 
line of action of the consuls of France in the sanguinary 
drama the sad remembrance of which you call forth. 
Permit me, before all, to do justice to the kindness of 
your heart and your friendship for your relative; but 
permit me also not to share your idea on his conduct 
in this disastrous precedare. A consul who should have 
received from the Mussulman authorities the reply 
which you made known to me, and who should not 
have protested against it in the face of the whole world, 
wou!d have failed in the noblest of his duties; and to 
be present at the infliction of the like tortures, without 
denouncing tiem by a public and official censure, is 
tantamount to not comprehending the most sacred laws 
of humanity; moreover, madame, no judicial enquiry 
has sustained the charge and proved that the tortured 
onfortunates, whose innocent blood cries for justice, are 
really guilty. But let your relative re-aesure himself ; 
so far as I am concerned, madame, [ shall not put in the 
scale what you call the weight of my name and the 
sword of Brennus; time and the course of events, 
directed by a superior and divine will, will put every- 
thing in its right placee Now that he has to struggle 
in order to maintain his position, M. de Raitimenton 
will not see me in his path; my convictions and my 
sentiments would never permit me to crush a man in 
misfortune. Accept, Madame la Vicomptesse, all the 
thanks of Madam de Rothschild and of my daughter 
with thea warmest compliments, and allow me to joia 
the personal expression of my sentiments.” 

Any expression added to these noble words would 
only detract from the importance thereof. I ‘will only, 
in the interest of truth, state what I learned during my 
stay at Damascus in 1864 from the mouth of a vene- 
rable old man who still bore the traces of the tortures 
inflicted on him—M. Arari—that the Mussolman au- 
thorities diminished, without raising ary difficulty, the 
tortures as soon as they were certain that they were not 
watched by the agents of ths French consulate. Thus 
it was that these unfortunates were /ett io peace duritg 
the night. I have yet more facts to state, which I 
will do farther on. 

At Alexandria, as well as at Damascus, the trial as 
well as the charges were Considered as terminated ; the 
irregularity which bad presided at the interrogatories 
and in this who'e abominable affair found also its way 
into the document, by means of which, under date of 
Regeb 3, 1256 (August 30, 1840), Mebemet Ali put a 
stop to this interposition, which greatly annoyed kim. 
The old pasha had only one single idea—that of pre- 
serving Syria, and causing bis family to be declared 
hereditary in the provinces which he had succeeded in 
uniting; not being able to succeed in everything, he 
eventually contented himself with the compact which 
declared his family hereditary in the vice-royalty of 


Egypt. 
(‘To be continued. ) 


Hotroway’s OmnTMEeNT AND Piris,—The Knife Super. 
seded.—All afflicted with ulcers, diseases of the boue, in- 
flammation of the joints, should read this testimonial to the 
curative powers of these healing and purifying remedies :— 
“Mr. John Allen, 17, Denmark street, Leicester, suffered 
severely from a bad foot for three years, during which long 
period he was under surgical treatment, without any percep- 
tible benefit. Ile resolutely objected to amputation, which 
seemed the only course open, till he providentially tried 
Holloway’s remedies, these gave him great relief and at Jast 
completely cured him.” Spots, blemishes, sores, and skin 
diseases arising from impoverished blood or a reckless course 
of life may be removed by the judicious use of Holloway’s 
ointment and pi'ls, 

Free 
Ciry.—The aggregate number of patients relieved durirg 
the week ending Sept. 23rd, was—medical, 920; sure 


gical, 718; total, 1638 ; of whica 682 were Enew cases, 
jupwards of 500 Jews, 


[RUSSIAN LAWS CONCERNING RELIGION. 
The barbariem still prevailing in Russia will appeer 
from the laws coaceroing religion enacted there. The 
190th article in the penal code runs thus; ‘‘ Whoever, 
through persuasion or some other inducement, prevails 
upon any person to renounce Christianity, and to eme 
brace the Mahometan, Jewish, or any other non-Chriae 
tian faith, if he be a freeman, forfeits all his civil rights, 
is condemned to ten years’ labour in a foriress, and may 
even be transported to Siberia for jife; if he be not a 
freeman he receives in addition from 50 to 60 lashes 
with a whip by the hangman, and is branded.” Art, 
152 enacts: “‘ If a Mahometan cr a Jew is married te 
a pereon of the Evangelical-Lutheran or reformed faith, 
and, despite his solemn promise, does not edacate hig 
children born in this wedlock in the Cliristian religion, 
forbids his wife or his children the exercise of the 
Christian worship, or should even, by threats or artful 
persuasion, move them to apostatise from Christianity, 
tne conjugal tie is to b3 severed, and the Mahometan 
or Jewish husband is to be deprived of all the rights of 
his class according to his guilt, and be banished to™a 
less or More remote district in Siberia.” Art. 193 
prescribes: “A Jew who, without a epecial legal aue 
thorisation, keeps a Christian domestic must, even if he 
should not have endeavoured to turn him away from 
‘he Coristian religion, pay a fine of five roubles for every 
day le kept the Christian in his service ; and if he does 
so a second time he has, in addition to the fine, to be 
panished with imprisonment from three weeks to three 
months.” Nay, even if he by way of exception be 
permitted to take Christians into his employ, he must 
not, under a penalty of from 100 to 200 roubles, keep 
a Coristian female servant in the house in which he 
lives. But these enactments are lenient in comparison te 
the following, decreed for the protection of the orthodox 
and in majorem Dei gloriam. The Emperor Nicholas 
prescribed in Art, 195 of his penal code: ‘* Whoever 
seduces any lady to pass over from the orthodox church 
to ano her Christian denomination, must be condemned 
to the co:rectional punishment, first class, fifth degree” 
—v.e., the poor fellow who sould have withdrawn his 
child from the lap of the dominant churca, although not 
from that of Christicnity, if he belongs to the class 
exempt from corporal chastisement, must be banished 
for life to Siberia, to the district of Tomsk or Tobolsk ; 
if he is not exempted he receives from the hand of the 
polic2 from fifty to sixty lashes, is then placed among the 
company of culprits from one to two years, aad finally 
placed from one to two years under the supervision of 
the police. But should any individual of his own 
accord pass over from the orthodox to any other church 
he is to be treated as a lunatic, to be cured by the spie 
ritual authorities ; or, in the words of tke penal code, 
“to be brought to 4 better knowledge.” There is, 
furtier, to be appointed a guardian to administer*his 
property, especially any estates opon which orthodox 
peasants might happen to live. The very stay on any 
of these estates is forbidden to him, in order to protect 
the peasants and his domestics from perversions On 
the other hand, a person impeding the conversion of | 
any individual to the orthodox church is to be imprie 
soned from three to six months, It is a matter of 
course that an apostate was disqualified from keeping 
orthe tox domestics or administering such of his estates 
on which orthodox peasants might happen to live? 
But not only apostacy or perversion to it was punishas 
ble, even the non-prevention of others was severely 
denounced. The penal coe enacts: ‘* He that knows 
that his wife, children, or any other person under his 
authority, intends apostatising from the orthodox 
church, and does not employ all the means at his 
command in order to prevent it, is to be condemned te 
imprisonment from three days to threg months, and 
must, moreover, should he heppen to ba a member of 
the orthodox church, submit t » ecclesiastical penance.” 


In THE IMAGE OF Gop.—lt is evident, from the lana 
guage of Scripture, that our spirits were intended to give 
us some idea of the Creator, for it is said that “ God 
created man in his own image and in his own likeness x 
in the image of God created he him; male and female 
created he them.” Now this language can have no refee 
cence whatever to the body of man, because Jehovah las © 
no body ; and, consequently, the words “image and like. 
ness” must allude exclusively to our souls, teaching us, as 
we bave said already, that our own spirits are the mirrors — 
in which God is distinctly seen, {or we are spiritual images 
of himself, The sametruth is intimated to us inthe text 
that tells us that ‘* We are his offspring.” Now it is one 
of the fixed laws of the universe, that everything shall 
resemble its parent ; andisas uniform among plants as 
among animals and men. Hence we do not expect to 
‘“‘yather grapes of thorns, nor figs of thistles.’”’ The 
produce of wheat is wheat ; of barley is barley ; and the 
young of an elephantis an elephant; of a vultureis a vul- 
ture; and ofa human being is a human being. If we are 
the offspring of God, we must be like our parent. But 
as the Almighty has not a body like ours, the 
must refer to the immortal spirit. It is as intellestual 
and spiritual beings that we are his offspring. Godisa 
spirit, and we his childrea possess a spiritual nature, and 
in these conscious souls of ours we can see the Spirit of 
our Father.— The Popular Biblical Educator. 

For THe Honor or Gop.—*'Ah, Isaac, there it is! 
What a lot of wickedness has been done in this pretty 
world of ours—and all with conscience—for what Chris 
tians thought would be “forthe honor of the Most 
Higt.” For such honor men have roasted one another 
as they would not roast live beasts, at a stake: for such 
honor they have done all sorts of wrong, shutting up 
their fellow-creatures in dungeons,:and tearing and 
torturiog them all manner of ways, as if they thought 
}when they did most wrong to mortal creatures, they 


) Douglas Jerrold. 


did most bonour to the good God that made them.”— 
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BIBLE FAITH: 
Yon humble cottager at her own door, 
Pillew and bobbins, all her little store, 
Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true— 
A trath the brilliant | koew. 
O ha ant! O unhappy. 
His, “4 cme tinsel—hers, the rich reward, 
He praised, perhaps, for ages yet to come; 
She never heard of half-a-mile from home; 
He lost in errors his vain heart prefers— — 
no She, safe in the simplicity of hers. 
Cowrss. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 

OF CHRISTIANITY. 

(From the “ Occident.” ) 

(Continued from our last.) 
~ This line of thought was on one hand the most 
logical consistency, but contained also on the other the 
mest trenchant severity against Judaism; because not 
alone the forms of the latter, while preserving its fun- 
damental principles, were represented as worthless, 
but because it was violently divested ofits whole pro- 
found, intrinsic merit. A reconciliation of such views 
with Judaism, considering that it was still regarded as 
a divine institution, even though only for the past, 
could be established only by artful dialectics, which 
Paul practised both by oral instruction and in Lis epis- 
tles. He created an imposing effect, but did not easily 
eonvince. A-violin’ struggle arose between the so- 
ealled Judaizing Christians and the Gentile Christians. 
The doctrine of Judsizing Christianity, that is to say 
Messianism, with the whoie Jewish Law preserved in 
it, predominated ; the new doctrine seeking to obtrude 
itself on it was contended agaiust with all determina- 
tion and hostility, not alone by the Jews but also by 
_ the Judaizing Christians. The new Christians were 
ealled Bileamites, that isto say, men wko intended to 
introduce idolatrous sacrifices among the Jews, as Bi. 
Jeam sought to lead the Israelites astray by enjoying 
the feasts of the idols, Violent struggies and manifold 
separations took place within the different congregations; 


concessions were made and peace restored; only after 


a long time of uncertainty as to the final resuit Gen- 
tile Christianity prevailed, as it pecessarily must have 
prevailed. Within Judaism the contradiction created too 
wide achasm,—to be on one hand an entire Jew, and, 
on the other, to adopt Messiah and Logos-ideas,—to 
worship on one hand the one God, and on the other, to 
introduce a new element of divinity, was too decisive a 
conflict to be lasting. Judaizing Christianity succumbed 
to pagan Christianity. This was the third pbase. It 
is true, heathendom was.formerly impure, unholy, but 
now the holy spirit, as a genuine Jewish idea, entered 
the new world, consecrating and sanctifying it. The 
third degree wasarrived at, and now another belief 
occupied the foreground: the belief in the holy spirit. 
Thus the three phases of development which could not 
be separated from each other, but on the contrary had 
needs to constitute an entirety, were comprised in. the 
belief in the Trinity. God and His kingdom embodied 
the first phase, God the Son, the second, the holy spirit 
eonsecrating the whole of mankind, the third; their 
connection into a unit thenceforward formed the essence 
of belief. Thus Christianity, developed in itself, was 
destined to pass to the heathens. But could it indeed 
pass to the heathens,—were they prepared, inclined to 
adopt it? Let usnow cast a glance at the heathen 
world. We no longer stand upon the soil of Grecian 
antiquity. The educated world of that time was no 
longer illumined by philosophy, no longer: developed its 
idea with an original creative power, as at the time ol 
the ancient Greeks,— we have arrived at quite a different 
age. Roman spirit ruled the world, everything proceeded 
from Rome, her hand rested heavily upon all nations. 
Rome had a great mission to fulfil in the world’s bis- 
tory, and she iulfilled it, somewhat inthe manner: of 
absolutism in political developments. Absolutism, the 
violent role of one man, to the exclusion of the rights 
of all others, which is most empkatically designated by 
the well-known words of Louis XIV.: “ L’état c'est 
mot,” “lam the State,"—as a form of gcvernment, 
contains, properly speaking, no idea at all,—it has no 
innate justification, to invest one man with all possible 
power, and to divest all others of their natural rigkts. 
Yet Absolotism derives its justification from historic 
development,—it was its mission to level mankind, to 
produce an equality amoug the different prerogatives 
which bave preserved their existence in the shape of 
different Estates and their perverted manifestations ; to 
destroy, with one blow, all these prerogatives which bad 
become an obstacle ;—first to convert all int slaves, in 
order that afterwards al] might become free citizens, 
every one of whom may claim that prerogative which 
his capacity anu merit should deserve. Such was the 
mission of Rome in the history of the world. Rome 
united the world beneath one and the same oppression, 
carried servitude everywhere, but at the same time 
made the nations approach each other and brought them 
together. Rome did not develop from within herself 
@ power and mind of herown; whatever she accom- 
plished in the Republic of the spirit was imitation, was 
adopted, and this, too, rather superficially anc scantily. 
Philosophy dragged on a sickly life among the Romans, 
and was popularized in the most sober conceptions ; 
whatever other spiritual prodect acquired authority had 
been received from without, borrowed, transplanted upon 
Roman soil, but was not borne up by creative vigor, 
did not originate from internal solidity. 1f thus spiritual 
life in general did not cecupy a high degree, it. was 
natural that the idea of God, the doctrine concerning 
gods, wasin a sti!l worse condition, We have not been 
able to regard Crecian mythology as the very acme of 
their cultivation, of their spiritual life ; yet it bears the 
om press of idea! sublimity, of the law of beauty ; it con: 
tems ideas whici:, thouzh bound up within visible form, 
_ and as such tavgible phenomena were deeply rooted in 
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the midst of the people, could nevertheless give the 
impulse to a higher conception, and philosophy deepened 
this conception. In Rome, mythology was something 


naked, the product of home-made understanding. The 
domestic gods, the Penates and Lares, were to a certain 
degree the centre of religious life, the boundaries of 
fields received this consecration, the affairs of daily life, 
of the tude popular power, were personified and wor- 
shipped as gods. And when with advancing cultare, 
with the contact with Grecian manners, not alone general 
science, though rather faded, but also the acquaintance 
with Grecian mythology entered Rome, a curious mix- 
ture with Hellenism presented itself ; the Grecian divini- 
ties were identified with those of ancient Rome, and the 
former were compelled to descend from their ideal heights 
and the latter divested of their originality. Thenceforward 
there were but shadows that the people adored. All 
at once a conception of Grecian mythology manifested 
itself even in Hellenism, which divested it of all poesy, 
and Rome very soon showed herself ready to adopt the 
same. Euhemeros was the name of a Grecian author 
who reduced mythology to the level of most vulgar 
rationalism. The gods—thus he taught,—were great 
kings, whom their own ad‘nirers raised to a higher posi- 
tion. All that is related of them is but a_ glorification 
of common events, which we must carry back to their 
natural realities. If, for example, Kronus is said to 
have swallowed his own children and to have been 
dethroned by Jupiter, we have the history of a king in 
ancient times when human sacrifices still existed, whom 
another king dethroned, while he abolished those sacri. 
fices. In this wire all the heroes of Grecian mythology 
were divested of their lustre, of their profound essence ; 
for, after all, poetry,even when clothed with the garment 
of imegination, is more profound than such platitade, 
This conception soon invaded Rome, the ook of Eube- 
meros was soon translated into Latin, and bis views 
became speedily predominant. It went so far that, as 
it is reported, two Augurs who met had to do all in 
their power not to burstintoloud laughter. It is true 
the old manners, the old priesthood, the ancient sacri- 
fices still prevailed, the entrails of sacrificial animals 
were stili examined, the flight of the birds was still 
watcved ; but the belief in them no longer existed. Thus 
the result was easily arrived at that, as the ancient gods 
were but human beings, men had been made gads,— 
emperors were adored as gods with their passions and 
follies, and that emperors demanded and received divine 
worship. So deeply was all religious life sunk in 
Rome, and in the world which she ruled. 

But human nature is not satisfied with such a state; 
as on one side crude disbelief, so arose, on the other, a 
longing after another belief to be filled with a higher 
idea, with something miraculous, which does not daily 
meet the eye with such plain naturalness. Alongside of 
disbelief, superstition manifested itself; as itis in hu- 
man Dature, that by the side of loxuriant materialism 
rapping spirits also are worshipped. Thus Rome was 
filled with a mass of the most various and heterogeneous 
worships; the oriental divinities, that at all events 
offered nourigho:ent to the imagination by their novelty 
aud mystery, received the most adoration. Judaism 
also spread to a great degree in Rome; but it was too 
serious and rigorous a religion to conquer the degene- 
rate Roman world. It was then that a new. belief 
presented itself, which was intimately connected with 
heatbeaism, and nevertheless was entirely heterogene- 
ous. A man who was at. the same time a god constituted 
its centre ; but the manner in which he presented him 
self,—the doctrine which was connected with the belief 
in him, hed stamped an impiess upon this new religion, 
a3 it had so far not been known to them. It had needs 
to make a deep impression, exercise a deeply marked 
influence, give new elasticity co the enervated spirits, 
Thus then the doctrine of Christianity in its third phase, 


when it was acceptable to the whole human race, made 
its entrance into heathenism! it is true, not as trium- 
phator, not as a power that strikes as a bolt oflightning, 
enlightening and overpowering the spirits, but gradually 
struggicd sgainst for a long time, until after the lapse 
of centuries, it was raised to the throne by an event 
which has not yet been fully cleared up, and thus 
became the ruling religion, After a long protracted 
struggle, it gained entrance into the heathen world,—il 
was now Christianity completely severed from Judaism. 
It pursued its Own course, and we are not called upon 
farther to follow its history ; yet it remains for us to 
apswer the question: ‘* Now that Christianity has 
become engraited on the history of the world, what 
mission is left for Judaism,—r does this merely con- 
tinue in a process of decay—is it nothing but an ancient 
ruin ? would it not be better, therefore, to give itself up?” 
The reply to this question, which forces itself upon us, 
demands, ere we fullow the history of Judaism any 
farther, that we should devote a further brief contempla- 
tion to Christianity. 
(To be continued.) 

Saxony.~-A Srrance Anomaty.—It is known, says 
the **U. 1,” that in Saxony Jews are not permitted to 
reside in any other cities save Dresden and Leipzig. By 
the treaty of commerce lately concluded between France. 
and Saxony, Minister Beust is compelled to admit into 
the whole kingdom French Israelites that should wish to 
establish themselves there, while native Israelites are 
excluded. A similar anomaly existed for longer than a 
century in Austria. By a commercial treaty with Turkey 
Turkish Jews resided and traded without let or hindrance 
at Vienna or in any other city in the empire, while native 
Jews were rgidly excluded from the capital, and only a 
few of thm, by special favour, under the style and title 
of tolerated Jews, were allowed to settle in the capital, 
Not only foreign Jews, but even Austrian subjects, if they 
happened to be Jews, unless tolerated, were obliged to 
pay a special tax if they wished to stay at Vienna, and 


then only, as a rule, permission to stayextended to6 weeks 


| the Father of the Beth Din, the Prince of Israel, the 


of the H'gh Priest. 


Tue Metopy or Kor Nrorar (° — The 
celebrated German poet Lenau A 


the melody of 35, which we reproduce. Having 


tindes : ** But more than by these two twin hymns mg 
heart has beem moved by a third melody reflecting the 
profoandest sadness, a long-drawn night melody of peni- 
tent, con'rite souls seized by repentance. This chaat of 
deep-rooted sorrow is called Kol Nidrai- I heard it in 
my native country years ago; it was on the eve of the 
Jewish Day of Atonement. I crouched in a corner of the 
synagogue in order not to scandalise the faithful. Tall 
wax candles threw out their lorid flames, the people 
stood with their heads bent, their persons wrapped in 
srow-white shrouds. Then the officiating minister deli- 
vered his grave chant of purification, a deeply moving 
chant, thrilling through every heart full of terror and 
grace. I sobbed convuisively, hot tears feel from my eyes. 
I shot out, not yet purified, of the synagogue into the 
dark night. At this ineffaceable hour not a black spot 
sullied my soul. Who has created this melody? These 
good people do not know it themselves : it was transmitted 
from sire to son. It seems to me that such wails of sorrow 
of a whole people do not proceed from one single miad ; 
one would think that they issue, at once finished aad 
complete, from the souls of the mass. Years have since 
passed. I hardly preserved a few notes of this melody in 
my memory, and [ endeavoured in vain to recall them to 
my mind. But whenl bad left the old rotten world, 
and sailing on the stormy ocean, drawing nigher and 
nigher to the new free world : when my past life appeared 
to me a distressing oppressive dream’; and when, after 
long, long intervals, I could once more pray and weep— 
then suddenly Kol Nidrai powerfully resounded in my 
healed heart. Since that time it reposes safe'y on the 
chords of my lyre; it comes when call it. O,I wish 
that on my deathbed it were chanted to me by friendly 
voices.” We need hardly add, what is already clear from 
the whole tenor of these remarks, that the man who made 
them is not of Jewish descent. 

ProckEssion oF THE Hicn Prigst To tue Tempe, 
Previous To THE Dar or AToNEMENT.—Seven days. 
previous to the great Day of Atonement there were 
erected in the house of the High Priest grand seata for 


High Priest, the Secondary Priest andthe King; as 
also seventy seats of silver, for the Sanhedrim. The 
eldest of the priests rose and addressed the High Priest 
in a very impressive lecture, enforcing upon his mind 
before whom he had to appear; that should anything 
foreign to the holy service enter his thoughts he would 
be struck with death on the spot, and the great atone- 
ment, which all Israel depended upon, would be lost; 
he was strongly supplicated Co search weil his actions 
and repent ferveutly of every transgression of which he 
had been guilty, however trivial. The High Priest then 
called all the other priests unto him aod conjured them 
in the koly name of Him who dwelled in the Temple, 
that every priest who knew of any transgression his 
brother priest had committed, bowever trivial, should 
remind him of the same, and more so of the. misdeeds 
by which he had individually transgressed, and should 
sincerely repent of such actions. The King also ad- 
dressed to them an exhortation, an) promised to escort 
the Higb Priest on his return from the Temple. Every 
individual that could, witnessed his departure, The 
procession commenced in the following order: first 
came all the offspring and branches of the King’s house- 
hold; then followed ell of the house of David; then the 
tribe of Levi, which numbered 36,000: a herald pro- 
claimed before each band, to do honour to them. All 
the pzincipal officers were clothed in purple, and 
those who officiated in the Temple in white. Then 
followed some huncreds of singers, a similar number of 
musicians, trampeters with silver trumpets, and a great 
number blowing cornets; after these came the embroi- 
derers of the curtains of the Temple, thea those who 
compounded the ingredients for the incense; then fol- 
lowed a body of guards, an army of archers and bowmen; 
next came all the mechanics employed in the Temple; 
then followed the members of the Sanhedrin, atter whom 
came a hundred men with silver brocms:, sweeping the 
way, then followed the elders of the priesthood, clothed 
in white. At the end of every street were stationed 
the principals of colleges and schooly, who sddressed 
the High Priest a8 he passed, saying, ** Sir High Priest, 
pray to the great Creator to prolong ovr lives, that we 
may live tostudy the Holy Law.” When he arrived at 
the door of the ‘Temple he ejaculated a prayer for the 
welfare of the house of David, the priesthood and the 
Temple, at the end of which the multitude responded 
* Amen,” which response was so loud and powerful that 
it bad aa effect on the birds flying past. The High Priest 
then made his obeisance to the people, his eyes filled 
with tears. He was led by two seconcary prie-ts, who 
conducted him to his chambers, where he secluded him- 
self, and retired to his meditations. Tis was prelimioary 
to preparing biimself for the great day of expiation ; but 
on bis return after that holy service the procession was 
much grander, as all the Jews that were in Jerusalem 


them bearing torches of white wax in their bands, 
and were clothed in white. All the houses were decora- 
ted with tapestry, and each window was illumina ed. It 
was generally midnight ere the High Priest could reach 
bis dwelling, on account of the long procession. 
Alibough every Jew was fasting, they would not go to 
theis huuses uutil they had the honor of kissing the hand 
The day afier, he gave @ grand 
en'ertainment to his friends and acquaintances, at which 
a tablet of gold was ordered by him, and on it was an 


inseription recording the date-of his officiating-as High 
Priest on the Dey of Atonement, in the boly houseto 
He concluded with a 


the service of the great God. 


t 


made some remarks on. 


spoken of Mozart and Beethoven, of the Marseillaise and 
the Hungarian war song, the Rakoczy-March, he come 


walked betore him to escort him to his house, most of - 


prayer that the Almighty would ordain h ‘sous to a 
similar service—Gleaner, 
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SONTENS OF THE PRESENT NUMbk. | and contemplation, And if, as is undoubtedly true, | tender touch on the glowing growth, reminding men 
| aneiuens : some men who set out on the arduous journey fail 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


fhose who receive their papers in a green wrapper 
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CALENDAR FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Friday; Sep. 29; Tish. 9 ,Sabbath commences at 5.0. 
Eat. » 30; , 10 {Sabbath closes at 6:34. 

Vort., Ley.xvi 1. Haph, Is. lvii. 
Lev. xviii. Hp. Jonah. 
To-morrow (Saturday) will be the Day of Atonement. 
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Che Aewish Chranicle, 


Observer. 


LONDON : FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1865. 


THE DAY OF ATONEMENT. 
The Bible is susceptible of two modes of considera- 


tion. Some men regard it by the bright light of | 8°Y with ruddy berries and golden growth, the pea- 


Faith. Other men examine it by the more searching, 
yet less vivid, light of Reason. At the end, Faith 
and wisely directed Reason attain the same results - 


‘an acceptance and an acknowledgment of Scriptural | the glowing produce ready to be offered to the source 
Truth. Yet those results, which , of all the smiling plenty of the orchard and the field. 

ri the one grasps by There, when the second harvest was at hand, and 
the day set apart for the most solemn of all observ- 
neo drew nigh, when {early autumn set ite first 


an intuitive and immediate impulse, the other arrives 
at only by a toilsome and circuitous route of analysis 
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| the joyous scene of their deliverance, and impressing 


to reach the goal of belief, and fall off by the way 
into a desert of doubt, ora slough of denial, the 
reason probably consists in this: that their minds, 
aétuated by bias, or distempered by prejudice, reject 
the control ot the ordinary principles, rules, and 
lights which guide men in other philosophical and 
intellectual investigations, If, indeed, in studies 


: other than hermeneutics, men were to pursue fantastic 


and unsubstantial theories, leap at imperfect con- 
clusions, and disregard collateral considerations, with 
the same complacency, impulsiveness, and persistency 
as influence them in the study of the Bible, secular 
science would be to this day still immersed in the 
mists of the darkest ages, or still distorted by the 
phantasms of the medieval world. Astronomy 
would not have emerged from the vagaries of the 
astrologer, nor chemistry from the dreams of the 
alchemist. Having on this occasion, however, an 
object in view differing widely from that of ¢arrying 
this position into its practical development, we will 
confine ourselves to a single instance by way of sub- 
stantiation. Ask men who affect to examine the 
contents of Holy Writ by the ordinary logic of 
analysis and synthesis, to what extent they have 
considered its institutions in regard to the age and 
social condition during which they were bestowed on 
the world? The judgment which dwells on a com- 
parison between the nature and character of these 
institutions and those of their contemporaneous sur- 
roundings; can hardly fail to recognise in this com- 
parison, and the consequent contrast, an evidence of 
wisdom beyond the sphere of humanity, a wisdom 
which is only explicable by ascription to a super- 
human origin or inspiration. A forcible illustration 
of this argument occurs to us in connection with the 
period of the year through which we are passing, a 
period marked by the occurrence of some of our 
most important national festivals. Let any scholar, 
let any reflective mind compare the festival rites of 
the Hebrew race with those of other ancient nations. 
He will scarcely fail to be struck by the contrast. be- 
tween the pute, simple, suggestive, and poetical 
ceremonials which distinguished the former on the 
one hand, and the absurdities, the mysteries, the 
obscenity, the depravity, and the cruelty which 
polluted the latter on the other hand. Let him, for 
example, compare the Eleutheria and the Thesmo- 
phoria of the Greeks, the Lupérealia and Baccha- 
nalia of the Romans, with the fruit festival, the tree- 
dom festival, the harvest festival, of the Jews. Let 
him contrast the scenes depicted by the glowing lines 
of the ancient classic poets and historians, scenes 
which cannot be pourtrayed in these modern days 
without a blush of shame or a gesture of disgust— 
some scenes indeed which cannot be described at all 
by a modern pen—let him, we say, contrast such 
scenes as these with the pure narrations of the festi- 
val rites of the Jews; records which are unbullied 
by a word capable of summoning a blush to the 
cheek or a smile of scorn to the lips. Thus, in the 
religious festivities of ancient Rome, or of the sities | 
of Greece, we have a gross medley of licentious 
orgies, senseless mysteries, intemperate revelries, and 
wild and impure scenes in 
which processions of wanton youths and nude virgins, 
marking their progress with terrific cries and foul 
gestures, are intermingled with bevies of priests per- 
forming monstrous mummeries and ridiculous incan- 
tations, and with frantic crowds indulging in the 
frenzies of debauchery and riot. What do we find, 
on the other hand, in the religious festivities of Judea? 
No such degrading scenes as these weary or disgust 
us. We turn from the record of Greece and Rome 
to the record of the Holy Land with a sensation 
akin to his who turns his aching eyes from the garish 
glare of some tumultuous nocturnal revelry to the 
pure fresh light of nature breaking with stately calm 
and rosy smiles through the soft morning air. For 
the festivals of Judea speak to the heart. Each 
icstival was fraught with dignified obsérvances, 
strong in the force of meaning, graceful with the 
beauty of sentiment. There in the spring time, 
fathers and children, gathering round the paschal 
lamb, memorialized the season of their freedom from 
bondage—the anniversary of the salvation of the 
firstborn of their race—by enacting again and again 


it on the minds that were to transmit it through 
countless generations by the most intelligible em- 
blems of their suffering and their redemption. There, 
as the months wore on, and the summer fields grew 


sants celebrated the early harvest—the ingathering of 
the first fruits—as they hastened joyously along the 
country roads, and bore on their brawny shoulders 


of the mute winter that would at last dim the gayest 
glows of the brightest life ; then rang through the air 
the warning voice of the trumpet—recalling ey 
heart to its inner self from the external world; the 
warning voice of the trumpet—faint memorial of 
the awful trumpet sound which rang through the 
storm when the Great Revelation descended 
upon earth from Heaven. Then followed the 
most sublime of days, in which humanity 
learnt the ‘lesson that the tenderest come 
passion of a mortal breast is but a pale shadow of 
Divine Forgiveness; that an offended Deity is best 
propitiated, not by the lavish offerings of wealth nor 
the unnatural sacrifices of martyrdom, but by the 
contrite tears of a broken spirit. And then, when 
the fast was over, when the scapegoat had been 
driven into the wilderness, when the later harvest 
was garnered, and the rich field had ‘yielded to the 
labourer’s hand its joyous treasure, {came the bril- 
hant.festival which declared at once the people’s two- 
fold gratitude ; gratitude for the freedom of labour, 
and gratitude for the fruit of labour, the festival 
which was glad with pleasant pageantry of waving 
branches and leafy boughs; when the tabernacles 
were raised in memory ofa nation’s thankfulness, 
and the branches were gathered as symbols of ite 
joy. 

Long years have passed since the feasts of our faith 
were thus celebrated in the land of our fathers, in all 
the luxury of freedom. Long, dreary years have 
elapsed since the sounds of pious mirth were heard 
in the streets of our ancient cities ; since the country 
roads were gay with the march of men bearing 
the frnit-laden baskets on high, or waving the en- 
tumn boughs in public triumphant procession. The 
tarnished, yet ever golden thread of our sad_ history 
has been carried through the darkness and tempests 
of centuries since those joyous years. But our 
national festivals have been saved from the wreck 
of our national fortunes, with, at least, a faint reflex 
of their former splendour; we have carried them with 
us in all our wanderings; we have bornethem through 
all the scenes of oppression and dispersion, from the 
soil which was sacred to the acts which they comme- 
morate, to the stranger land. 

Standing as we do en the threshold of the year; 
having just passed through the solemnities of OX 
TDM, and awaiting the advent of the most solemn 
day of the recurring months, it is not easy to direct 
our attention to other matters, nor to descant on 
subjects other than those in immediate connection 
with the penitential observances. And, indeed, it 
cannot be urged with truth that these considerations 
are foreign from the province of the Jewish journal. 
ist; for religious matters which, in regard to members 
of other creeds, however firm their faith, or rigid 
their practice, are necessarily “ of mens’ lives a thing 
apart,” are essential elements and permeating influe 
ences of a Jew’s publie and private life. Religion is 
the essence of his nationality, the essence of his indi- 
viduality. And indeed, in the presence of the vital 
claims of these solemn days, other matters sink into 
insignificance. The affairs of our community, at 
home and abroad, the records of its action and the 
progress of its contemporaneous history—in short, the 
matters which we may best designate as communal 
politics, have a diminished importance in comparison 
with the considerations associated with our National 
Fast ; or at least are only of importance in so far as 
the ordinances of the latter have a bearing on the 
claims of the former. Assuredly no other prescribed | 
forms or observances demand or secure a more com- 
plete abstraction from earthly concerns or secular 
matters than do the ceremonies and ordinances of 
the great fast which we approach. The devout Jew 
does not need retire, as did the anchorite of old, into 
dismal cave or lonely hermitage deep in the recesses 
of rocks or the fastnesses of forests; nor mount, like 
a Simon Stylites, the solitary pillar as an example of 
asceticism, and a spectacle to curious or admiring 
observers. He need not practice the life-long abne- 
gation of a Benedictine nor undergo the protracted 
tortures of a Fakir. The day’s retirement into self; 
a mental retirentent, though amid a throng of fellow 
penitents, is worth far more than a lifetime's unna- 
tural seclusion with its restless longings; a life’s 
martyrdom with its not unpleasing sense of sacrifice ; 
a life’s distempered singularity, with its attendant 
publicity or its courted observation. So admirably 
calculated for the purposes of the fast are its pre- 
scribed observunces, that indeed it seems scarcely 
needfal that the preacher on that day should exhort 
to repentance. The sacrifice of material enjoyment; 
the day’s almost uninterrupted attendance in a place 
of divine worship, separated by its walls from all 
worldly abstractions ; the subduing and dispiriting 
effects of fasting ; the gloomy, impassioned and _pro- 
tracted penitential prayers ; the aspect of a throng. 
of surrounding worshippers all gathered together for 


one purposs ; and the knowledge that on the same 
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for the same sacred object ; all these Ber a Yarn 
the mind’s eye inward ; to remove ult iad and 


intangible distance the circumstances and objects of | 
the external world; and to wake our hearts to a | 


sense of the penitence which they are called on to 
bring as a sin offering to the altar. For the solem- 
nities of the hour summon before us the dread pre- 
sence of conscience—a presence as if apart from our- 
selves ; a presence as if we had raised a spirit in a 
vision, a spirit to confront, to address us, and to be 
allayed! We all know how the features of a land- 
scape appear to change when a new and unfamiliar 
light breaks upon it, or when its accustomed light 


“day, and at the same hour, in every clime on the | 
garface of the earth, crowds like these are Aygtering 


passes from it: we know how different is the | 


face of ocean when it lies beneath the shadow of the 
stormy nimbus, from its glittering aspect when sun- 
light smiles on its waves. So, also, beneath the unac- 
customed light of enforced or impelled eontemplation, 
turned full on our hearts by the solemn observances 
of our Feast of Expiation, our lives asssume a 
changed tinge, lose their habitual aspect, and pass 
for the time into an unwonted phase, It is then we 


understand 
“What shadows we are, what shadows we pursue,” 


On that day it may be said that our lives are revolu- 
tionized ; for, then, Recollection, which is, at other 
times, the shadow of Action, becomes the substance ; 
while Action fades into the unsubstantial shadew :— 
“Par levibus ventis, volucrique simillima somno.”’ 

At other times, in our every-day career, the world 
of action, or rather the world of materialism is so 
entirely the stage which our footsteps tread, that we 


almost fail to acknowledge the presence of aco-existent 


world of thought. Materialism assumes such undue 
and gigantic proportions that it almost blots from 
view our other and our better nature. Man almost 
forgets that he is not wholly matter palpable to the 
touch and patent to the perception; that a nebler 
and more ethereal element helps to make up the sum 
of existence, and pervades and glorifies humanity. 
But, on this great Day of Expiation, when ‘thought 
reigns triumphant, man feels that he is not solely 
what he seems. ‘Under the searching and scathing 
lamp of meditation, the every-day world sinks into 
shade, and man looks through the life of action, which 
he usually regards, to the life of thought which is 
beyond it, and which impels and controls it. 


Considering that the solemnities of the day are of 
-@ nature to bring about these abnormal but sublime 


conditions ; considering also the habits, manners and 
religious freedom of our social life; we may venture 
to hope that the fast is not only obseryéd as to its 
external rites, but in its spit also. The complexion 
of the age has altered since the days when the pro- 
phet warned the men who surrounded him against 
the wickedness of a false and hypoeritical fast. For 
in these days, when liberty of congcience and action 
ermits men to follow the bent of their opinions and 
inclinations in regard to public or private observ- 
ances—when neither government, nor constituted hu- 
man authority, nor even society absolutely exacts the 
performance of religious duties from* any man, the’ 
voluntary observance of the fast in the mode in which 
it is kept, offers strong grounds of hope asto the exist- 
ence of a certain sincerity, or, at least, of freedom 
from gross hypocrisy and,perversion. Sinful as we 
all are, grave and shamefal as are our national faults, 
anmindful as we are of the bounties showered on us, 
the duties required of us, yet may we humbly hope 
that the terrible sin of keeping a fast of atonement 
only as an outward form and not in its spirit, does 
not rest heavily on our generation. Our age is not 
an earnest age, but it is not a falseone. We may 
lack in our observance of the fast, the needful 
earnestness and zeal. But perhaps the verymatenal 
character of the time is in itself a proof that when 
men voluntarily turn from that materialism, though 
but for a single day in all the year, they are little 
likely to be untrue to the holy spirit of this great Fast 
of Expiation. | 
But, alas! we have but little on which to congra- 
tulate ourselves: we have nothing of our own on 
which to rely in these solemn moments. In this day 
of atonement, when man holds communion with his 
Maker, worldly hopes and aims grow dim, worldly 
ower wanes, worldly dignities fade into emptiness. 
‘he earthly pride and trust on which man confid- 
ingly relies in his every day career bend beneath him 
as the trembling reeds on the river side. 
rom him and desert him, like his worldly strength 
deserts him in the faintness of his fast; almost like the 
world itself will sink from him in the supreme day 
when his life of action will be for ever spent. If, on 
this solemn fast, conscience seems to separate 
from his bodily self, and to confront him as an ac- 
cusing spirit, what will it be for him, on that dreadful 
day, when he who stands before his conscience shall 
be but a spirit too! Every heart knows its own sin, 


rs its own agony of regret, trembles with its own 
fear, throbs with its own pang of repentance. But 
the love which shines on man with such lavish splen- 


| 


utterly conceal its brightness or stay its course, has 
also given to every heart its own balm—a balm for 
its throe of contrition and remorse. We have been 
told how, when guilt has darkened the way which 
leads from earth to heaven, and the estranged soul, 
that thus sees heaven no longer, feels no longer near 
it, prayer, penitence, and charity have power to picrce 
the gloom, dispel the cloud, and once again display 
the smiling face of heaven to the fainting spirit of 
man. As the fast approaches, may every weary heart 
among us, bearing the burden of its secret sin 
and sorrow, look with faith to these—to Prayer, 
to Penitence, and to Charity — the three bright 
lode stars of consolation which shine in the stormy 
night of our contrition, so that at length 
his weary eye may look with hope and comfort to 
those other three bright stars whose shining in the 
calm sky we await, as the harbingers of the end of 
the fast, as signals of the adventof night, and, perhaps, 
—pray heaven, for all of us !—as heralds of the dawn- 
ing of better and holierlives, H, 


THE BAYSWATER SYNAGOGUE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


Sir,—Believing that publicity frequently tends to 
amend a grievance, has been my excuse for penning 
the following remarks : 

On Thursday last, the first day of the New: Year 
Holidays, I attended the above synagogue, and was 
(as 1 believe everyone present to have been) extremely 
pleased with the manner in which the service was con- 
ducted. But 1 am sorry to observe that before the 
majority of the congregation left the lobby of the 
synagogue a most disgraceful scene ensued. The 
eur)y part of the morning, your readers will recollect, 
was wet in the extreme, tendering the use of um- 
brellas indispensable, which were principally left with 
the door-keeper as they arrived. When the service 
was over and the customary congratulations had been 
exchanged, the possessors of the aforesaid umbrellas 
became anxious for their recovery, as the weather still 
looked doubtful; but this was no easy task. With 
an unpardonable oversight there had been no tickets 


which took place te discover “ which was which,” is) 
more easily imagined than described. As several 
gentlemen remarke’, we might have expected such a 
scene at the “ waiting-room”’ at the Opera, but not 
within the walls of asynagogue’ Those who were 
present will (I have little doubt) corroborate my 
statement when I say that parasols and umbrellas 
were throwa about from one person to another mdis- 
criminately, and trodden under foot in the eagerness 
of each individual to recover his own-property, which 
appears to have been a difficult task, as many besides 
myself can testify. Several ladies came away with 
torn dresses as the result. 

Now, Sir, I ask if all this conld not have been 
avoided by a little judicious management on the part 
of those whose duty it was to study the comfort and 
convenience of those attending a place of worship. 

By your giving publicity to the above may perhaps 
be the means of avoiding such a disgraceful scene at 
at a fature time. . 

{ enclose my card, and beg to remain, yours, &c., 

B. C. L. 


ELECTION oF Orricers.—Dover.—The Rev. R. I. 
Cohen has been elected 3.73521 O3°9D for the ensu- 
ing year. 

Mr. J. Moss.—The will of Mr. John Moss, late o 
Great Coram-street, Brunswick square, formerly of 
Magdalen-row, Great Prescott-street, Whitechapel, 
merchant, was proved in London under £35,000 
personalty, and brought into court by Sampson Samuel 
and Co., of Finsbury-circus. The executors and 
trustees are Samuel Magnus, of Fencburch-street ; 
Barnet Solomon Cohea, of Magdalen-row ; and M 
Samuel, of Charterhouse square. ‘he will is dated 
20th May, 1857, and there are three codicils. The 
testator commences his wil with the following chari- 
table bequests :—To the Hand-in Hand Asylam, the 
Jews’ ( rphan Asylum, and Indigent Blind Jews, £50 
each; Aged and Needy Jews, £200; Infant School, 
Houndsdite’ ; Free School, Bell-lane; Girls’ School, 
Greek-street ; Widows’ Home; Jews’ Philanthrop c 
Society ; Jews’ Hospital; Ladies’ Lying-in Society 
(founded by Baroness N. M. de Rothschild), Ladies’ 
Loan and Benev.lent Visiting Society, Meschivas 
Nefesh Society, and Sabbath Society, £100 each 
Board of Guardians for Relief of the Jewish Poor, 
£50. The Great Synagogue, the Himbro’ Synag gue, 
and the New Synagogue, £35 each. To the London 
Hospital and Metropolitan Free Hospital, £100 each, 
All to be paid free of duty. The testator bequeaths 
to the widow of his late friend Solomon Cohen an 
annuity of £440; and to Judith Cohen an annn ty of 
£100. There are a few minor legacies to executors 
and others, The residue of his property he divides 
into five equal parts, leaving the same to the five 
undernamed children of the said Solomon Cohen and 
Mary his wife--viz., Rose, Henry, Fanny, Barnet, and 


They sink | Annie—each an equal fifth share.—/IMustrated London 


New:. 

A Baxquet.—The Lord Mayor and May ores> 
will give a banquet to the Lord Mayor-blect, Court of 
Alvermen, and ehiet officers of the Corporation, at the 
Mansion House, ou Tuesday, 3rd October. This banquet 
usually takes pluce op Michaelmas-day, but it bas been 
deterred this year Ul) the above-named ip accorv’ance 
withthe wish of Mr. Alderman Phillips, who will, in all 
prubability, fill the offies of Civef Magistrate curing the 
rnsuing year.— City Press. [The reason of the pos- 
ponenent of the bar quet be easily understood by 
Our corel gionists, the Day of Atoneuient coming in op 


dour that even the $cluad got crime and sin feils to }the enug of the 29.binti—Ed.J, 0} 


placed upon the various articles left, and: the rush ° 


TUNIS.—AN INDEMNITY TO THE JEWS 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Srr,— Knowing of how much interest any account 
of the liberation of our brethren in foreign 
oppression and tyranny must be to the community a6 
large, especially when it has been chiefly accompli 
through the energy and resolution of British repre- 
sentatives, whose protection is so highly appreciated 
abroad by all who are happy enough to enjoy the name 
and privileges of British subjects; I send you the 
following extract translated from a letter just received 
from Tunis, which I trust you will consider worthy of 
insertion in your paper. 

EXTRACT. 
Tanis, Sept. 10th, 1865. 

During the insurrection in Tanis last year, the Arabs, as 
usual in such times, took advantage of the anarchy prevailing 
te pillage anc maltreat the Jews in the Island of Gherba. 
As soon as order was established, the Bey sent a general to 
Gherba, to whom the Jews presented a petition, praying to be 
indemnified for their losses, which they stated to have been 
900,000 piastres (equal to about £22,0u0 sterling); the 
general approved of the Arabs paying an indemnity to the 
Jews, and Mr. Joseph Levy, who has often played a promi- 
nent partin Tunisian politics, mediated in this case between 
the Arabs and Jews, endeavouring to arrange the matter by 
proposing a payment or at lesst 400,000 piastres (£10,000) ; 
but during these negotiations, the Arabs not offering more 
than the paltry sum of 150,000 piastres, some of the Jewish 
elders, in a moment of passion, declared that they would 
rather give up all claim for compensation than accept it; upon 
which the general issued a proclamation, stating that the 
Jews had voluntarily given up their claims, aod sent for them 
tosign a declaration accordingly. They came, but only those 
who had so spoken consented to sign, the rest refused; on 
doing so they were violeatly threatened with the bastinado, and 
it was only when at las! they were actaally tied ap for these 
threats to be carried into execution that from compulsion and 
fear they agreed to sign. 

On this being reported to Mr. Richard Wodd, the English 
Consul! at the capital Tanis, he immediately repaired to the 
presence of the Tunisian minister, Sidi Mustafa Kasnadar, 
and remonstrated with him earnestly concerning these pro- 
ceedings; the minister expressed himself angry with what 
bad taken place, and ordered the Caid of Gherba to proceed 
directly to his province, in company with Mr. Joseph Levy. 
On arriving there these gentlemen then arranged that the 
Arabs should pay over to the Jews, through the government 


authorities, 250,000 piastres (£6250), which was accordingly - 
The obtaining of this compensation, in justice dae to 


done. 
the sufferers, was thus owing tothe prompt and. energetic 
measures taken by Mr. Wood on hearing ot the circumstance , 
and this gentleman is much liked by all who know him for 
the vigilance he always displays in tie execution of such 
duties. 


a distinguished Jewish member of Parliamant, sent instruc- 
tions to the Britisa Consul to protect and see justice done to 
the Jews of Gherba in every respect. 

This crreumstance is worth recording as conspicu- 
ously characteristic of the philant»ropic and energetic 
measures taken by british representatives in all paris 
of the world to resist tyranny in any form, and to 
extend the powerful protecting influence of the Brit sh 
flag to all who are oppressed and cry for help. They 
seldom appeal in vain. 


I am, sir, yours traly, Lit BERTAS. 


Tue Jewrsh SUFFERERS 1N JERUSALEM AND THE HoLY¥ 
Lanp —On Saturday last, atthe Jewish Synagogue, 
Singer’s Hill, the minister, the Rey. G. J. Emanuel, 
B A., made a strong appeal on behalf of the Jews ia 
Jerusalem and other cities of Palestine. It must be 
fresh in the memory of our readers that the Holy 
Land has been afflicted by two great visitations— 
famine, brought on by swarmsof locusts, and pestilence 
in the form of the terrible Asiatic cholera. ‘The rev. 
preacher powerfully described the misery and desola- 
tion nOw ravaging the sacred territory, and eloquently 
urged upon his congregants the claims of their suffer- 
ing brethren. The response was most gratifying, tre 
collection amounting to nearly £200.—Birmingham 
Daily Post. 

CoNsTANTINOPLE. ~Great Misery.— We have before 
as a circular bearing the sigauture of Mr. A. Ca- 
mondo, of Constantinople, in which this gentleman 
gives a most distressing account of the Jews of Con- 
stantinople, decimated by the cholera, and, moreover, 
great sufferers by the terrible conflagration which lately 
devastated thecapitai of Turkey. Concerningthe latter 
cala.ity Mr, Camondo writes: terible fire broke 
out in the populous suburbs of Balata, and in a few 
hours converted into a blazing furnace a vast area 
covered before by four hundred houses, inhabited 
almost exclusively by coreligionists of the poorest 
srt, leaving shelterless more than 1500 souls, who, 
as by a miracle, had escaped cholera.’’ By another 
fire, which raged at Orta-Keni, a village inhabited ty 
the chief rabbi and a large number of Jews, these 
likewis? lost everything they possessed The circular 
concludes with a strong appeal for pecuniary assist- 
ance. The appeal is circulated by the Universal 
Israel tish Alliance, the Turkish branch of which is 


presided over hy Mr. Camondo. 


Mexico.—A Makk or Distixction.— We are pleased 
to learn tha Mr James L. Hart, consul of the new 
empire has received from H. M. the Emperor of Mex- 
ico a diploma con‘ering on him the order of Knight 
of Guadalape, an crder of chivalry wh ch was founded 


distinetion is very gratifying, not only %n account of 

the honour But also as a proofthat Mr. Hart's services 

in tehalf of M xico have met His Majesty’s appr rval 
Uniti D STATES. -AKMY CHAPLAINS We read in 


Jewish aru y chaplains, two for the h» pita's aud one ox 
a New York regiment in the fi-ld, 
Rev. Jacob Franke, Was honourably mustered Out vl the 
-ervice, there being vo Longer any nred of his services, 
Our cotemporary bestows biyh -ulogiuus on the 


in which he discharged his arduous to ths puwervus 


suldiers in the hospivals, 


When accounts of this transactivu reached this 
country, Earl Russell, on baving his attention ealied to it by 


by the former Mexican Emperor, Angzastin I. This — 


the * Ocewent” that during the war there were she: 


The last of them, 
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‘and the purity of their morals. Thousands of them 


. Yemen, despite the dire oppression which blunts the 


theatre of the Victoria 


Joseph Sebag, Esq. 

with a scene from a 
Hebrew play “ Boaz and Ruth,” and was followed by 
the recitation of one of Anacreon’s odes in Greek, and 
a scene from the Heautontimorumenos of Terence. 
The proficiency of the pupils in the modern languages 
was displayed in the representation ofa French play 
“T? Abbe jovial” and a scene from “ Der Wirrwarr 

of Kotzebue. Several instrumental pieces were per- 


purity of the unciation of the French and 
very apparent. No doubt the 
Hebrew was ani excellent. It was discernable 
that some very difficult to be pronounced guttural 
sounds sents to proceed from throats which uttered 
them quite naturally—of course Latin and Greek 
were recited withthe true Anglican pronunciation. 

These were followed by the English play, which was 
after the French play the most meritorious perform- 
ance of the evening. Indeed the natural humour and 

excellent ac'ing of the young amateurs would 
have reflected credit upon others of more matured 
jence in the delineation of character. As was, 
the delight of the audience vented itselfin frequent 
bursts of applause. The school then proceeded to 
discuss with all the gravity the subject demanded, 
whether “ The mental capacities of the sexes are 
equal.” This debate was not the least amusing part of 
the proceedings, and was followed by the grand 
event of the evening, the distribution of the prizes by 
the chairman. : 

A very gratifying sight it was to witness the prize- 
holders returning to their seats amidst the vociferous 

dits of their school fellows. 

This hearty demonstration having subsided the 
chairman then proceeded with his address. He dwelt 
at some length upon the merits of the performance 
he had witnessed and expressed himself highly de- 
lighted. The character, aim, and plan of the college 
were the next themes upon which he descanted, 
pointing out the importance ofan establishment like 
the present to the Jewish community, combining as 
it does a Hebrew with al! the requirements of a 
secular education. The Rev. principal next received 
ahigh encomium. The boys who had received prizes 
were congratulated and admonished, and those who 
had been less fortunate were encouraged and incited | 
to fresh endeavours, and after congratulating the 

incipal ‘and the masters on the successiul results of 

eir work, the chairman resumed his seat. The in- 
teresting and agreeable proceedings terminated with 
the appropriate hymn by the boys, “ Dulce Domum.”— 
Bayswater Chronicle, Sep. 26. 


Tux Jews of Arania—We borrow the following 
details, says the ** Israelit,” concerning the state of our 
coreligionists in a country almost inaccessible to Euro- 
peans. Sana which, according to the assertion of the 
Jews there, is the Scriptural Usal (Sf N Gen. x. 27), 
has 40,000 inbabitants, 18,000 of whom are Jews; the 
remainder are Mahometans. ‘The period of the earliest 
settlement of the Jews there is wrapped in impenetrable 
darkness ; a tradition of their own states that while Nebu- 
chadnezzar ruled in Palestine a portion of them fled to 
Egypt, and, penetrating further to the south, some of them 
reached the mountains of Arabia, where they settled. The 
fertility of the soil, the salubrity of the climate, and 
the picturesque neighboufhood were well calculated to 
attract additional immigrants, who sought these extensive 
plains and the wooded declivities of ** Arabia Felix ” 


and found that peace and quiet which they lacked in their 


ewn country. Seasoned by all kinds of bardship and 
experience in war, these foreign colonists soon acquired, 
through great skill and bravery, the upper hand over 
the rude tribes which sarrounded them, so that, in a 
short time, the exiles from Judea reigned where before 
they were only tolerated. For nearly 600 years the 
religion and rule of the Hebrews prevailed in Arabia. 
Commerce throve vader their sway, agricalture flourished, 
and geneial prosperity extended more and more in this 
happy land. The murderous sword of the Crescent, 
however, before the keen edge of which even the most 
powerful nations trembled, destroyed all this. The 

Israelites saved nothing except their religion 


died the death of heroes. Sana alone counted 350 Jewish 
martyrs at the period when Mahomet, with fire and sword, 
forced his doctrines upon a reluctant world. Sana bas 
now 18 synagogues, some of which are spacious and solid 
buildings. ‘These places of worship are under the con- 
trol of a Beth-din, which also appoints the rabbis, regu- 
letes the taxes, and in general administers ail affairs of 
the community. The Jews o! Sana, and in general of all 


religious domain; attention being chiefly given to the 
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| THE CONTESTS AGAINST JUDAISM. 
| (Concluded from our last.) 

These were hitherto the struggles with Judaism. It is 
true the employment of coercion and oppression against 
the Jews has not yet entirely disappeared ; but the former 
is only resorted to in isolated instances and against single 
individuals, and the latter gives way before the demands 
of justice and progress of the age. Although we have in 
these directions still to struggle and to watch incessantly, 
we yet perceive day after day new progress, and the gra. 
dual diminution of violence opens the prospect of its entire 
cessation. But forall this the contest has not yet ceased ; 
only the scene has been shifted and the means changed. 
The contest is less directed against attacks from without 
than against elements imported from without into the lap 
of Judaism. The attack proceeds now less from existing 
religions and churches than from practical life and science. 
In consequence of the rights granted them, the Jews have 
stepped forth from the narrow circle within wkich they 
were formerly confined ; they have entered the general 
circle of mankind’s life. They take in it a proportionately 
large and public share, The influence thereof on Judaism 
is twofold. All antagonistic effects which general society 
and science produce on revealed rel‘gions in general 
also affect Judaism. But inasmuch as it is at the same 
time the religion of a minority, and consequertly stands 
in need of additional vigor and energy in order to resist 
the general stream, it is still more powerfully affected by 
these influences. Let us explain this more clearly. 
The buman race has reached a period and a phase o! 
development which, by way of preference, tend towards 
universality. As little as man’s individuality will ever 
cease or will ever lose its significance, as little will dis 
appear the speciality in all single phenomena which con- 
stitute the sum of life. And for this very reason there is 
found in the several historical epochs successively 4 
waveriog of mankind between the tendency to universality 
as displayed in life and its specialities. It is true that in 
antiquity every nationality in its vigorous development 
exhibited a special tendency in its faculties, direction, and 
sphere. But it is also true that with the system of 
government first established by Alexander the Macedo. 
nian, and with its subsequent enlargement under the 
dominion of the Romans, a tendency in human life after 
universality manifested itself, in which all special pheno- 
mena of the ancient world lost themselves. It was fol- 
lowed in the new family of nations, as established by the 
overthrow of the Roman empire, by a new life full of 
specialities, more vigorous than it had ever been before, 
so that not only each people, but each class thereof, 
formed a serarate corporation, aniwuted by a spirit of its 
own. It was only the church, political relations, and 
subsequently also re-awakened science, which kept up the 
tendency after universality in life. ‘Thence in the 
fifteenth century a new direction was disclosed, which, in 
opposition to the vigorous, luxurious life of specialities, led 
and pressed the human species, with an energy never 
seen before, into universal life. The great mental move 
ments, the growing extension of political relations, mighty 
inventions and discoveries, a new unfolding of industrial 
life, and the pressure exercised by the decaying institu- 
tions of specialities, united in declaring war against the 
latter, to decompose and dissolve them more and more 
in process of time, and thus to create a life of an over- 
whelming universality. On all sides the separate or 
corporatiye existence, piotected by written and unwritten 
privileges, ceased, and political, industrial, and scientific 
Jife assumed in every direction such gigantic proportions 
that all those conditions which strove to maintain their 


general tendency, consciously or unconsciously, is to pre- 
serve each speciality only in so far as it bas an inherent 
value and satisfies some rea! want or need. It is a con- 
sequence of this proponderating tendency that, while each 
single domain is so assiduously cultivated that it claims 
all mental powers of the student, and demands their con- 
centration upon it, the direction of the spirit is yet, on the 
other hand, turned towards the universal and cosmopo- 
litical. Political, industrial, and scientific life engage 
almost exclusively the attention of those of the profession, 
enriching in its turn general life with new elements. But 
the consequence of these processes is that the minds are 
diverted both from introspection and consideration of the 


branches of knowledge referred to, and leaving but little 
room for internal and religious life. What the soul has 
gained by extension in space it has lost in intensiveness. 
Thus the tendency towards the universal intolerant of 
specialities, and contesting their right of existence, com- 
bines with the mighty rise and development in the diffe- 
rent departments in order to derogate-in various ways 
from religious life. Such are the decomposing and disinte. 
grating effects of life, so often talked of without those 
discussing it rendering to themselves clear wherein these 
consist. 

The same also holds good of science ; it, too, attaches the 
same to industrial pursuits, and so engages the mind of 


mind and crushes all energy, are the most active ani 
incustrious workers in the whole country. Compelied by 
the hostility cf the Arabs, they bad to give up agriculture ; 
the Bedouins further rendered all inland trade inpossible. 
They are therefore restricted to bandicraft and mechanical 
_ atts, which they thoroughly understand and carry on with 
marvellous skill, 
Stares.— Tux Sournern ConGREGATIONS.— 
We are pleased to observe, that he Southern congregations 
are Waking tp égain since the termination of the war, to 
perfect the werk which ia obligatory on them, while it is a 
satisfaction to chronicle that even during the heat of the 
contest ail was Dot neglected, bur that they kept up public 
worship io most plaves where it bad been established 
notwithstanding the oreadful hindrances which they had 


encounter. We have beard littie yet of Charleston 


matters will 


but hope that bere too * refewal of Jewish 


an individual that it has little room for anything else. 
‘Whatever single branch any single individual may have 
chosen, he belongs to it, and this so thoroughly that all 
activity of the mind and all its interests are absorbed by 
it. There is yet another consideration connected with 
science; there is so much gratification in the results 
which it offers that there scarcely arises in the mind a 
want of anything else. ‘This is a circumstance far Jess 
frequently occurring iff other pursuits. Apart trom this, 


there are, moreover, elements in science (rather in the | 


method by which science is now studied) which are 
direc:ly hostile to religion. The inductive method of th 
science of the day babituates the mind to receive nothing 
that cannot be rendered intelligible and demonstrable 
by induction, and at the same time rendersg them 80 
proud of this method and its resu'ts that all the rest 


il not remain thus for ever, but that there will be recog- 


j #ppears to them as futile. It is to be foreseen that this 


present it is 
wy reason we see the majority of nas et 


scienc ....1terent, nay, averse to religion, because this 
natarally transgresses the boundaries of induction. Fur. 
ther, some sciences furnish results contradicting certain 
data and notions of traditional theology, while the latter 
still contends for their correctness. A mediation has not 
yet hitherto been effected, and is rather discouraged 
both sides, and since refigion and theology are still con- 
founded too generally the men of science and those of 
theology are most vehemently opposed to each other. And 
lastly, it cannot be denied that especially the natural 
sciences have taken preponderatingly a direction towards 
materialism, This phenomenon is not new, and, as experi- 
ence teaches, always appears after grand discoveries in this 
domain, and when the investigation into their details 
seem to have introduced man into the innermost recesses 
of nature. Those who are able to place themselves above 
the details will clearly perceive that we ever remain in 
the outside chamber, and that nature only allows us to 
penetrate deep enough to formulate our queries distinctly, 
without, however, enabling us to discover the reply. But 
this perception is not possessed by everybody, and for this 
reason so many successful and even ingenious explorers 
fall into materialism. 

Now since life and science, as described by vs, greatly 
derogate from religion in general, and especially positive 
religions, the injury is also much felt by Judaism, because 
this, by its very nature and its relations, requires much 
greater exertions than the others. From without, as well 
as for the preservation and invigoration of its institutions, 
large sacrifices are called for, The symptoms of this 
state of things are the much lamented increase of religious 
indifference, which on the one hand weakens religious life, 
while on the other it renders easy religious defection to 
many an individual, since he feels nothing for it in his 
heart. Herein lies the present contest in Judaism. 

What we meant to say when we declared that this 
contest is attended with greater difficulties for Judaism is, 
that these arise from the circumstance of its being the 
religion of a ainority. But on the other hand, Judaism 
bas the vantage ground that its doctrine is rational, that 
its liberty is not narrowed by any arbitrary restriction, is 
not so irreconcilably opposed to the spirit of the age, as is 
the case with other churches, and therefore admits much 
more easily than the others of being harmonised with our 
century and its views. For this reason it is a fortunate 
circumstance that there coincides with the participation of 
its professors in the general intellectual movement a new 
mental development, a revival in its doctrine and ideas, a 
scientific elaboration of its history and its contents, a 
transformation of its ceremonial system, and a fresh cone 
ception of its historical mission, and thus has conquered 
for itself a lively part in the development and direction of 


| the modern spirit. If we now ask, what are the means 


which Judaism is to employ in this modern contest ? we 
reply, They do not lie in a hostile attitude against life and 
science, not in the demand of the “ return” of life and 
science, but in our leading the living and creative spirit of 
Judaism to a new unfolding, and thus aspire towards a 
reconciliation of life with science. The more fully we 
develop the contents of Judaivm, bring to light the treae 
sures of the past, employ the plenteousness of the modern 
‘spirit in life and science for the benefit of Judaism, 
remove abuses and what is antiquated, and clanify Judaism 
in essence and form, the more easily shall we conquer 
iukeWarimuess and indifference, again awaken fidelity and 
zeal, and overcome the oppositicn of extremes. How 


exclusive stand-points had to succumh under it. The | much there has been done in this, although a beginning 


only has as yet been made, will be discerned by all those 
who do not fix their eyes on single individuals or circles, 
but take in the whole, It is precisely Judaism which, 
despite its well-defined speciality, contains maay elements 
which coincide with the spirit of our age, and the more 
vigorously these are Jaid hold of the more practicable is a 
reconciliation. 

The contest exists ; to admit it is better than to ignore . 
it. rises will not be wanting; but the means and the 
purpose are likewise extant. The former lies in the 
eternal verities and the lasting craving which no time, no 
discretion, no development, and no success can displace. 
The latter has been written from the beginning on the 
banner of Judaism. That the right minds will not fail 
Judaism at the right time—for this Divine Providence and 
our history are our security. | 


iN THE Mippie Either 
be silent, or say something that is better than silence,” 
w s the advice of an old heathen, which it would be 
well if preachers would ponder, ‘* Beware of the Hee 
brew tongue,’ said a worthy monk in the days of Martin 
Luthcr, ‘ or thou wilt becume an accursed Jew, and 
beware of the Greek tong ue, or thou wilt become a foul 
Pagan.” Peace to the’old man’s ashes. His advice, 
however, seems to have been generally taken, for in 
Luther’s time and long afterwards the whole of Europe 
was a desert of darkness, with here and there an oasis; 
he following fact will illustrate the ignorance of the 
clergy and coadition of the people of England, many 
years subsequent tothe Reformation. Aylmers, of Har- 
borowe, tells us of a vicar of Trumpington, in Came 
bridgeshire, who, reading the Passion on a Palm Sunday, 
and having got to the place, ‘ Ei, Eli, lawasabachthani,' 
suddenly stopped, and calling the church wardens aside, 
said, ‘ Neighbours ! this "yee must be altered. Here is 
Eli twice in this book, I assure you if my lord the bishop 
of Ely should come this way and see it, he will have 
the book. Thereiore scrape it oat, and put in our own 
town’s name: Trumpington, Trumpington, lama sa- 
bachtbani.’ ‘he narrator says ‘they at ouce consented, 
and he did so, because ie understood no Greek.’ Happy 
day will that be for the world when every Christian 
minister will be able to read with ease the holy scrips 
tures in the language in which the Divine Spirit caused 


nised the limits and barriers of this method, and which 


them to be written —Lsraclite, 
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SAMSON.—HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 

‘Wherever the son’of Manosh appeared in later life, 
be was always known by the Nazarite mark, Like the 
Merovingian kings, whose long tressee were the sign of 
their royal race, which to lose was to lose royalty itself, 
~like the hierarchy of the Eastern Church, whose lorg 
beards are in like menner the inalienable sign of their 
priestly functions,—so the early vow of Samson’s mother 
was always testified by his shaggy, untonsured ead, 
and by the seven sweeping locks, twisted together, yet 
distinct, which hang over his shoulders ; and in all his 
wild wanderings and excesses amidst the vineyards of 
Sorek and Timnath he is never reported to have touched 
he juice of one of their abundant grapes. 

But these were his only indications of an austere life. 
It is one of the many distinctions between the manners 
of the East and West, between ancient and modern forms 
of religious feeling, that the character of the Jewish 
chief, who most nearly resembles the founder of a mon- 
astic order, should be the most frolicsome, irreguiar, 
uncultivated creature that the nation ever produced. 
Not only was celibacy no part of his Nazarite obliga 
tions, but not even ordinary purity oflife He was full 
of the spirits and the pranke, no less than of the strength 
ofa giant. His name, which Josephus interprets in the 
sense of “ strong,” was sill more characteristic. He 
was the “‘ Sunny,”—the bright and beaming, though 
wayward likeness of the great luminary which the 
Hebrews delighted to compare to a“‘ giant rejoicing to 
run his covrse,” “‘ a bridegroom coming forth out of his 
chamber.” Nothing can disturb his radiant good humor. 
His most valiant, bis most cruel actions, are done with 
a smile on his face, and a jestin hismouth. It relieves 
his character from the sternness of Phcenician fanaticism. 
As a peel of hearty laughter breaks in upon the despon- 
dency of individual eorrow, so the joviality of Samson 
becomes a pledze of the revival of the greatness of his 
nation. It is brought out in the strongest contrast 
with the coarseness and stupidity of his Philistine 
enemies, here, as throughout the Sacred History, the 
butt of Israelitish wit and Israelitish study. 

- Look at his successive acts in this light, and they 
aseume a new significance. Out of bis first achievement 
he @raws materials for his playful riddle. His second 
and third achievements are practical jests on the largest 
scale. ‘The mischievousness of the conflagration of the 
corn-fields, by means cf the jackals, is subordinate to 
theludicrousness of the sight, as, from the hill of Zorab, 
the contriver of the scheme must have watched streams 
of fire spreading through corn-fields and orchards in the 
plains below. The whole point of the massacre of the 
thousand Philistine lies in the cleverness with which 
theiy clumsy triumph is suddenly turned into discomfi- 
ture, and their discomfiture is celebrated by the puning 
turn of the hero, not forgotten even in the exultation or 
the weariness of victory. “ With the jawbone of an ass 
have I slain one mass, two masses ; with the jawbone 
of an ass I have slain anoxload of men.” The carrying 
off the gates of Gaza derives all its force from the neat- 
ness with which the Philistine watchmen are outdone, 
on the very spot where they thought themselves secure. 
The answers with which he put off the inquisitiveness 
of Delilah derive their vivacity from the quaintness 
of the devices which he suggests, and the ease with 
which his foolish enemies fa)l into them, trap after trap, 
as if only to give their conqueror amusement. The clos- 
ing scenes of his life breathe throughout the same terri- 
ble, yet grotesque, irony. When the captive warrior is 
called forth, in the merriment of his persecutors, to ex- 
ercise the well known raillery of his character, he ap- 
pears as the great jester or buffoon of the nation; the 
word employed expresses alike the roars of laughter and 
the wild gambols with which he “ made them sport ;” 


- and as he puts forth the last energy of his vengeance, 


the final effort of his expiring strength, it is in a stroke 
of broad and savage humor that his indignant spirit 
passes away. 

‘¢O Lord Jehovali, remember me row; and strengthen 
me now, only this once, O God, that I may be avenged 
of the Philistines (not for both of my lost eyes—but) 
for one of my two eyes.” That grim playfulness, strong 
in death, ends its paradox even to the act of destruction 
itself, and overflows into the touch of triumphant satire 
with which the pleased historian closes the story : ‘* The 
dead which he slew at his death were more than they 
Which he slew in his life.”’ 

These are the genera! features of Samson’s life. The 


gudden breaks in the uerrative, showing more clearly 


than elsewhere the imperfect state in which the history 
of these times has come down to us, warn us off ‘rom a 
‘too close scrutiny of its details. But there is no portion 
of the sacred story more stamped with a peculiar local 
eolor. Unlike the heroes of Grecian, Celtic, or Teutonic 
romance, whvse deeds are scattered over the whole 
country or the whole continent where they lived—Her- 
cules, or Arthur, or Charlemagne—the deeds of Samson 
are confined to that little corner of Palestine in which 
was pent up the fragment of the tribe to which he be- 
longed. Heis the one champion of Dan. To hin, it 
to anyone, must be the reference in the blessing of 
Jacob : ‘* Dan shall judge his people as one of the tribes 
of Israel.”’ In his biting wit and cunning ambuscades, 
which baffled the horses and chariots of Philistia, must 
robably be seen “ the serpent by the way, the adder 
in the path, that biteth the horse’s heels, so that his 
rider sha)l fal! backwards.” 

It was a: a spot well known in the bistory of his 
tribe—in Mahaneh Dan, or the “Camp of Dan”—that 
the first a+pirations of his career showed themselves. 
There, anderneath the mountains of Judah, the little. 
band which broke away to the north at the commence 


_ ‘ment of this stoimy period, had pitched their first en- 


campment, and ‘ere also was the ancestral burial place 
of his family... An.ongst bis fathers’ tombs, and amids: 
the recollect one ct his fathers’ exploits, the Spirit 


Jehovah begen to move him’—to strike, as the expres. 
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‘sion implies, on his rough nature as on a drum or cym-| 
bal, till it resounded like a gong through his native 
hills. 

Then began what were literally bis “ descents ” of 
love and of war upon the plains of Philistia from Zorah 
cn the hill above. The vines on the slope of these hills, 
the vineyards of Timnath and of Sorek, were famouse 
throughout Palestine. It was probably amongst these 
as the maidens whom the Benjamites surprised amongst 
the vineyards of Shiloh, that be met both his earliest and 
his latest love. The names of the villages bearing traces 
of the wild animals whom he encountered, and used as 
instruments of his great exploits—Lebaoth (the lion- 
esses), Shaalbim (the jackals) Zorah (the hornets). 
The corn-fielis of Philistia—then as now, interspersed 
with olive groves, then, also, with vineyards—lay 
stretched in one unbroken expanss before him to invite 
his facetious outrage. Once he wandered beyond the 
territory of his own tribe,and that of his enemies, bot 
it was onlyinto the neighboring hills of Judah. In 
s*me deep cleft, such as doubtless could easily be found 
in the limestone hills around the vale of Etam (the 
Wady Urtas), be took refege. The Philistines then, as 
afterwards in David’s cime, bad planted a garrison in 
the neighborhood. Thelion of Judah was cowed by 
their presence. ‘* Knowest thou not the Philistives are 
rulers over us?” Out of the cleft he emerges, and 
sweeps them away with the rude weapon that first comes 
to hand. The spring and the rock which witnessed the 
deed, though now lost, were long pointed out as me- 
morials of the history, The scene of his death is the 
great Temrle of the Fish God at Gaza, in the extremity 
of the Philistine district, But his grave was in the same 
spot which had nourished his youthful hopes. From 
the time of Gideon downwards the tombs of the Judges 
have been carefully specified. In no case, however, 
does the specification suggest a more pathetic image 
than in the description of the funeral procession, in 
which the dead hero is borne by his brothers and his 
kinsmen *‘up” the steep ascent to his native hills, and 
laid, as it would seem, beside the father who had 
watched with pride his early deeds, between Zorah and 
Eshtaol, io the burial place of Manoah his father. 

Milton, in bis earlier days, seems to have dwelt with 
unusual pleasure on the grandeur and the fall of Sam- 
son asthe image of what he most admired and most 
cherished in the troubled world of English politics ; as 
when he thinks that he “sees in his mind a noble and 
puissant nation rousing herself like a strong man after 
sleep and shaking - her invincible looks ;” or as when, 
in more elaborate style, be draws out the fine a'legory, 
specially suitable to, bis own times, but, with slight 
modifications, applicable s]so to the general relations of 
rulers and churches :—** I cannot better liken the state 
and person of a king than to that mighty Nazarite, 
Samson ; who, being disciplined from his birth in the 
precepts and the practice of temperance and sobriety, 
grows up toroble strength and perfection, with those 
bis illustrious and sunny locks, the laws, waving and 
cur'ing about his godlike shoniders. And, while he 
keeps them undiminished and onshorn, he may with the 
jawbone of an ass, that is, with the word of his meanest 
officer, suppress and put to confusion thousands of 
those who rise against his just power. But, laying 
down his head among the flatteries of prelates, while 
he sleeps and thinks ro harm, they, wickedly shaving 
off all those bright and weighty tresses of his laws and 
just prerogatives, which were his ornament and his 
strength, deliver him over to indirect and violent coun- 
cils, which, as those Philistines, put out the fair and 
far sighted eyes of bis natural mind, and make bim | 
giind in the prison house of their sinister ends, and 


to have bereft him of his wonted might, nourish again 
his puissant hair, the golden beams of law and right, 
and they sternly shook, thunders with ruin upon the 
heads of those his evil counsellors, but not without 
great affliction to himeelf.” 


} Trans-Ariantic Terecraru Company, 
—The repeated failures of the Trans-Atlantic cable have at 
last fixed the attention of the mercantile world upon Allan’s 
system, the superiority of which has years and years ago been 
acknowledged by the “ Times” and other infiuentia! journals, 
as well as several of the leading authorities in these matters, 
The consequence was the formation of a new company (its 
prospectus will be found in our advertising columns), with a 
directory whose respectability and experience leaves nothing to 
wish for; and with a broker (Mr. Joseph Sebag) whese name 
is @ guarantee for the “ bona fides’’ of this most important, 
not simply international, but truly cosmopolitan undertaking. 
Such an undertaking, having within itseif a'l elements of 
success, cannot but inspire general confidence and meet with 
adequate support. 


Russia.—State oF Parties—The “ Gazette” of 
Moscow affirms that the Jewish population in the western 
provinces is divided into two parties in political and reli- 
gious questions. On the one hand the young people, 
often well. informed and mostly pupils cf the rabbinical! 
schools, and on the other the Chassidim, form, as it were, 
two camps hostile to each other. This discord prevai'ed als 
some time ago in the provinces ofthesouth. This discord 
among the Jews in the west of Russia likewise mauifests 
itself in their literature. The inspector of the Israelitish 
school of Vileiki, M. Gourvitell, delivered in the synagogue 
of the Chassidim of that city a vehement speech, in which 
he reproached them for their hatred of every innovation 
and ali progress. He gave them the advice to adopt the 
Russien Jangvage in their domestic intercourse, and ex 
pressed the hope that the rising generation would be 
acquuinted with Russian from their infancy, and would be 
taught their prayers in that language. This speech pro- 
duced on the Chassidim a profound impression, and a 
general disconient, to which the Wiloa Jewish organ, 
‘ Hakarmel,” bas given expression. This proves that 
even good§ advice is) 


language, 
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practise upon him—till he, knowing this prelatical razor | 


refused when conveyed in, violent | 


THe VrRGtn.—The authorities have 
obliged to interfere in a village called Petrowjan, 
which is pot far from Kaschau in Upper Hungary, to pre. 
vent the working of miracles, Several persons, the 
majority of whom were girls of tender age, professed te 
see the Virgin with the Saviour in her arms in the foliage 
of a large oak tree, While some of the maidens lay on 
the ground in a state of male “seers” collected 
money for the purpose of building a chapel on the 
On the 30th of last month no fewer than 4,000 ee 
Were collected round the oak, under which were half a 
— girls, who either were or affected to be in a trance. 
— Times. 

A New Boox anp Sucersts.— Dr. Boebner, 
a Swiss scholar, lately published (Ruempler, Hanover, 
1864,) a work called, ‘ Naturforschung und Culturle- 
ben in ihren neuesten Ergebnissen,” which purpoits 
to contain the results of the scic tific researches in the 
different realms of nature aud history in proof of this 
thesis: ‘“* The personal God lives; he preserves and 
governs the universe by the everlasting laws of his 
wisdom and goodness ; he preserves the moral harmony 
of mankind, and causes the living mind to triumph over 
death.” This excellent work is directed chiefly against 
the materialistic, pantheistic, and atheistic schools of 
modern Europe, It is written by a man who studied 
before he wrote. He masters all the branches of natural 
science and historical research, and reasons on the 
results thereof with irresistible force ; while the materi- 
alists either reason not at all, which is the case in most 
instances, or they reason only on one branch of science, 
or even only on achapter thereof, without being honest 
enough to admit that the whoie frequently presents a 
picture different from the part thereof. Dr. Boehner 
reasons ov the Cosmos, and this method, theonly correct 
one to arrive atthe ideas of God and Spirit, leads him 
logically through the material world to a spiritual one; 
through laws to an intellect ; through forces to an Omni- 
potence, through harmony toa harwonizer. The objec- 
tion that we are not sufficiently acquainted with the 
details of natural science to reason on the Cosmos, if an 
objection, works either way; it also deprives the materi- 
alist of the right to la swch atheistical theories. Forevery 
sehsible man must admit that the coorse of the whole 
universe cannot be ce »mprehended in a part thereof. 
Physiology, botany, geology, or chemi-try, either treat 
on a part of nature only, and nv competent evidence as 
to the nature of the whole universe can be derived from 
either. The materialists can only admit, as far as the 
details of science permit, any reasoning on the Cosmos, 
Dr. Boehner proved the correctness of bis thesis: thea 
they must cunless by that, however, which is not knowa 
yet ; we prove our atheistical theories. Every rational 
man will prefer the evidence deduced from known facts 
theories resting upon unsupported hypvtheses:— 
Israelite. 

Tue onty in Lonpon, 
TAs 
By Sanction of the Rev, Dr. N. M. Adler. 
| VALLENTINE, 7, Duxe-street, AtpGate, and No & 
« Stoney-lane, and also at P. Vallentine, 34, Alfred-street, 


Bedford-square, W. C., respectfully informs the Jewish public 
that he has received a parcel of choice D378 (Citrons), Genoa 
and Corfu, Green oad (Palms), which he is enabled to sell at 
astonishing Low Prices, Finest D'D7N, in London. May be had 
complete and ready for the service without auy extra charge, 


15, MONTAGUE PLACE, RUSSELL-SQUARE, W.C, 
| iss BENZAQUEN’S PRIVATE BOARDING 
ESTABLISH MENT. 
Weddings and Private Dinner Parties, 
Vacancies for a few Resident Boarders 
Drawing-room Apartments to Let. 
Table at six o'clock. 


RS. ATRUTEL’S (late Miss E, Benzaquen) 
PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE, 
10, SOUTH STREET, FINSLURY SQUARE. 
Board and Residence upon moderate terms. Vacancies for two 
or three Resident Boarders. 
No. 383, MONTAGUE PLACE, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
HE MISSES ALEXANDER (late of 10, Bedford-street) 
Strand, beg to inform their friends that they have Vacan- 
cies for a few pe:manent Boarders: also bard and residence at 
3, King-street, Covent-garden. 


AM-GATE.—PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE, No. 2 
Goldsmid-place (entrance by Albion-place, Lloyd’s House)» 
facing the sea, and opposite the Chatham and Dover Railway. 
Every comfort and accommodation at moderate prices, T able 
d’ Hote every day at 2 o'clock. Luncheons always.ready; din- 
ners sent to order. . 


AY’S HUTEL, 49, Claremont Terrace, New Bridge- 
street, MANCHESTER, 

The above newly established Hotel and Restaurant, is most 

respectfully recommended to the Jewish public, where every com- 

fort and accommodation may be had on moderate terms. ' 


NLIFTON GARDESS, Maida-nill.—BUOARD and 
C DENCE for a Gentleman may be had in the house of a private 
family—no lodgers ur children. Apply, with real name and address, 
A. B, C., Post Office, Gibson-place, Clifton Gardens. 


ITHERS, ENGLEFIELD, and CO., Baker-street, and 

George-street, Portman-square, W., continue to FUR. 

NISH in heir usual First-rate Style Wi DDING DINNERS 
Déjéuners Ball Suppers, &c. 


Young Lady desires a KE-ENGAGEMENT for the 

MORNING or AFTERNOON. She is competent to teach 
English, French, Hebrew, Music, and drawing. A. M., Post 
office, Grenville street, Brunswick square, W.C. 


Widow Lady of the Jewish persuasion (without encum- 
brance), residing in the eastern district, would be pleased te 
TAKE CHARWE of a CHILD, or accommodate a Lady or Gen- 
tleman with full or partial Board, on moderate terms. For further 
particulars ana exchange of references address J, A. 8., 112, As- 
sembly-row, Mile-end-road, E. 


ANTED, a SLIUATICN as where 

trust and conficence are required. Salary less a 
ration than a comfortable home. Undeniable reference can be 
given. Address, E. G., 61, Theobalds-road, near Red Lion square 
ANITLD, a PREKSUS capabie of instractag 
two voung children in English, Hebrew, and Music. Hours, 
from 10 till 1. Apply, before one any morning, at 14, Charloue- » 
AD LED p respectable pot ander 25 years 
of age, to attend on an elderly Lady and two young Ladies, 
She must be a good neediewoman. Apply any morning befor e 


| twelve, at 37, Meckienourgh Square, 
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BOARD OF GUARDIANS 


FOR THR RELIEF OF THE JEWISH POOR. 
Orrice—13, BrsnopscarTe, N.E. 
SEVENTH YEAR, 562%5—1865. 
SEVENTY-FOURTH MONTHLY REPORT. 
UMMARY OF APPLICATIONS, and of Relief adminis- 
tered from August Ist to 51st, ig sittings 


and one extra distribution; Messrs. I. A. . L. Raphael, 
and 8. Schloss from Ist to 15th, and Messrs. E. Alex, N. M. De 
Rothschild, M.P., Hyam ef eons L. H. Lyons from 15th to 
3th, Members of the Relief mittee on the rota. 


s to the; 
a el Committee 233 168 170 21 444 | 200 
efused or re- 
8 38 36 | 46 | 38 
Applications to Cleri | 
87 | 8 40), 
Week of Mourning .. 2 
Women at Childbirth 4 G2] 44 
Relieved by Special 
Orders of th | 
Committe... 40 39 | 45) 87 
| 
t 
6 | 69 | 58 31 | 30 
b edical} 
45 [170 | 66 | 79| 62 
Totals 301 {501 [434 [707 | 501 


Total, 935 applications. Last year, 71. 
Ofthese 184 are from claimants on the Great Synagogue. 
87 ” ” New ” 
68 ‘Hiambro’ ,, 
585 are from 


935 
MODE OF DISBURSEMENT. 

By Committees at their sittings .. 
.» Committee orders. . Toe © 
.. Clerk for various accounts oe ¥ 8 4 6 
Permanent reliefeases ... oe 29138 0 

». Medical orders, including costs of one 

person sent to the Small-pox Hospital, 
and one to the Fever Hospital oe 17 0 10 
» Trusses and surgical appliances ... of 10 0 
£150 14 4 


. STATISTICS OBTAINED OF SCHOOLS ATTENDED BY | 


235 CHILDREN OF APPLICANTS. 
14 attend Free School. 78 Infant School. 15 Various Schools 


| Total 235. 
ANALYSIS OF RELIEF. 
| | Relief in Money. 
Necessaries and Provisions. | 14 Loans 
1015 Bread tickets, 6d. 25 7 6 Money Relief given 24 18 3 
Meat si, Is. 6190'4 women at Child- 

726 Grocery,, Is. 36 60. birth, Money Gift in 
Brandy and wine .. 10114) addition to Provisions 2 00 
Assistance given to- 

£79 1910; wards sending 22 

Last year....4£08 11 11 applicants abroad .. 19 19 3 
| Paid to 11 cases in 
Goods supplied. week of mourning 2 150 


Nil. 
Last year....£0 12 & Totalinmoney .. £67 12 6 
5 Last year......£53 15 0 
GENERAL STATEMENT OF RELIEF DISTRIBUTED- 
n account, in Money 
—— £18 0 0 
Given absolutely, Provisions, ke. .. 7911.10 
| Money 413 6 


Trusses, and surgical appliances... 
Clothing and pledges redeemed ie ae 
Tools ** ee . 


Total Relief distributed .. .. £151 4 4 
FORTY-FIRST REPORT or rar MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


CURRENT Year.) Last Year, 
Number of Patients attended) } 
athouses .. 178 223 
Viz. Discharged, cured ...... 155 183 
Sent to hospitals ........ 3 2 
ve 4 18 
Still under treatment.... 16 20 
Number of visits at patients’ 
houses 5A §49 
Attendances at Surgery...... 905 1167 
Total number 


Remarks.—Causes of death during the menth: S :ftening of 
Brain, 1; Pneumonia, 1; Dentition, 1; Paralysis, 1 ;—total, 4. 
CANSTATT axp ASHER, Medical Officers. 
Sist August, 5625. 
Seventh year, first half, commencing ist July, 5625 
Amouni already advertised os £284 


5 6 


Donations. Coleman Angel, Eszq., 

Henry L. Cohen, Esq...£2 090, quarterly... - 50 
Leuis Cohen, Eeq. .. 5 0} Isaac Benjamin, 

Cempton, Liverpool, in Barrow Emanuel, Esq., 3 
stamps .. 26 A. 
L. De Symons, Exq. 5 50 °A.S. Hart, Esq. 
A Friend es <2 28 | Benjamin Hart, Esq. .. 10 6 
A Friend ** ** 1 1 Ellis Hart, 50 
G. ee -- 2 00 L. Hart, Esq, 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. 5 0 0) Frederick Isaac, Esq... 2 20 
Mrs. Frances Lucas .. 5 5 0| Edward Lucas, Esq. .. 1 10 
Horatio J. Lucas, Esq. 5 0 0 Henry Lucas, Esq. .. 1 10 
B. M. Mertoa, .. 10 0 0'8, 8. Maurice, .. 1 10 
Henry Moses, Esq., for |L. BE, Montagu, Esq. .. 1 10 

immediate distribution 10 00 J. H. Moses, = 

H. L. Moses, Eoqg. .. 10 00) semi-ann, .. -» 0 00 
D.C. Btiebel, Eeq. .. 10 0 0 Maurice Moses, Esq... 5 50 
Subscriptions. _ | Jonah Nathan, Esq. .. 2 20 
— Abitbol, Esq. -- 106 Jones Spyer,Esq. .. 1 10 

Legacy. 
in memory of the late H. M. Merton, Esq. .. © .. £45 00 


Donations to Sanitar: “und. 
H. E. Symons, Esq. .. £2 2 0 | Mrs. iu. EF. Symons .. £1 10 
An anaes cape is made for further Donations and Subscrip- 
Board m debt current outlay of the Board. At present the 
of left-off clothing thankfully received. 
public to avail itself of the books of 
omg Ana ce euguiry. The registers are always 


Contributions will be thankfully received by— 
Esq., Presiden 88, Brook et, ( 
MOSES LEVY, Treas Bury-street, E.C, 


Hyde Park-square, W. 
LIONEL L. COHEN, Ksq., Hon. 2%, Montagu-square, W. 


t, 
urer, 
and © 


"Cheques to be crossed “I 
By order of the 


18,Devonsh -square, Bishopegate, N.E., Sept. 


A COMPANY (Limited). : 
ia Falmouth, Oporte, Flores—one of the Azores, and Halifax, 
; under the Companies Act, 


ment. Calls not to exceed £2 per share, at intervals of not less than 
two months. 


DIRECTORS. 
| Captain Inglefield, R.N., F.R.S., F.R.G.S. 
James Stansfield, Esq., M.P. 
e Hon, A. C. — in RD. 
James White, Esq., M.P. 
Charles Martin, Esq. 
William Austin, Esq. | 
John R. Engledue, sq., Peninsular and Oriental Company. 
Rowand Ronald, Esq, 
F, J. Van Zeller, Esq., Consul-General for Portugal. 
Evectricitan anp ENGINEER. 
Thomas Allan, Esq., C.E. 
ConsuLTine ENGINEER. 
J, A. Longridge, Esq., M.1.C,E. 
Broker. 
Joseph Sebag, Esq., 12, Throgmortcn-street, F.C. 
BANKERS. 
The Bank of Lendon, Threaneedle-street, and Charing Cross ; 
Barned’s Banking Company, Limited, Liverpool ; the European 
Bank, Limited, Paris, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and Marseilles. 
SoriciTors. 
Messrs. Ashurt, Morris, and Co., No. 6, Old Jewry. 
AUDITORS, 
Messrs. Cash and Edwards, King’s Arms Yard, Moorgate-street. 
R. Smith, Esq., 6, Great Winchester-street. 
Secretary (pro tem. » 
Richard Learmonth, Esq. 
| Temporery Offices—No. 28, Bucklersbury. 
National and commercial interests yo that the Imperial 
Government and the merchan's of Great Sritain should be placed 
in direet and independent telecraphic communication with the 
' Western Hemisphere. 
Experience proves that the scientilic and commercial success of 
an Ocean Telegraph must depend on two considerations—lIst, the 
-nature and constraction of the cable; and 2nd, the expense atten- 
dant on its working. 
This Company has secured the exclusive right “to use the well- 
known Cable and System of Deep Sea Telegraphv, perfected and 
patented by Mr. Allan, between Great Britain and America, which 
effects a saving of about 33 per cent. on first cost, with about 50 
per cent. extra working powers as compared with others. 
The Cable, from its peculiar principle of Construction, small- 
ness of bulk and weight, renders the carrying and submerging it 
a simple mechanical operation comparatively without risk of injury 
to its Electrical integrity, for Ocean depths and distances, 
The object of this Company is to establish telegraphic communi- 
eation between London and ivnew ork, the two great termini or 
centres of telegraphic communication in the Old and New World, 
by Submarine Line or Lines from Falmouth, to Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, the inlet to all the Telegraphic Lines a:ready ia operation 
on the American Continent, thus organizing a Telegraphic commu- 
nication between Great Britain, the Canadas, British Columbia, 
and America generally. 
Although the Directors are satisfied that, with the system of Cable 
adopted, the direct line from Falmouth to Halifax could be safely and 
satisfactorily laid, it is proposed, as a measure of prudence, to carry 
out the establishment of Transatlantic Telegraphic communication, in 


3 ) the first instance, by a less direct route ; and to construct, firstly; the 


section from England to Oporto, the length of Cable for which dis- 
tance will be only about 600 miles, and would be highly remunera- 
tive in itself; it will also fully demonstrate the practicability of 
safely submerging and working this form of Cable in Ocean depths. 
The length of Cable from Oporto to Flores, one of the Azores, 
would be about 900 miles, and from thence to Halifax about 1,400. 
Thus this route has the great avdantage of its LONGRST UNBROKEN 
DISTANCE BEING ONLY 1,400 MILES. 

As it is perfectly certain that one Line will not suffice for the 
expected traffic, the next may be carried direct from Falmouth to 
Halifax. 

About 600,0001. will be required to complete the communication 
to Halifax, inclnding incidental expenses, and the following is an 
estimate of what may be calculated upon as a return for that outlay :— 
Estimating the cost of a ey, at 80s., and the transmis- 

sion at the low rate of 15 Messages (not exceeding 20 
words) per hour, and assuming 20 hours as the Working 
Day, the aggregate Receipts for the Year would amount to £438,000 
Deduct cost for Management, &c. - - §6,000 
Would leave a nett profitof - - - £380,000 
Deduct 20 per Cent. on Capital to be placed to Reserve 
Fund - - - - - 120,000 
- £260,000 


Equal to a dividend of 43 per cent. on the estimated Construction 


Capital. 
The two unsuccessful attempts of the Atlantic Telegraph Company 
lace them in the following comparative financial position with this 


mpany :— | 
First cable totally lost....... idivebesiews Capital £500,000 
Second cable £700,000 
Bonus if laid with success ............ 137,000 

837,000 
New cable proposed to be laid ... .. 500,000 
Bonus if laid with success ............ 100,000 

£1,937,000 

Allan’s cable estimated cost to America 600,000 


Should the Atlantic Company be unsuccessful in recovering the 
second Cable, and succeed in laying a third, they would have to pay 
dividends upon upwards of three times the Capital of this Company : 
or oge Cable must pay dividends on the cost of three, to say nothing 
of the difference in expense of working. 

It must necessarily follow, that this Company being able to adopt 
a much lower tariff than the Atlantic Company, would always com- 
mand preferential and full employment. 

The payments for the License are £10,000, out of the Capital for 
the first section, and Five per Cent. in fully paid-up Shares on the 
future Capital as raised, together with a alty of Ten per Cent. 
on the net profits. Said Royalty not to take effect until the net 
profits exceed Ten per Cent. 

A Provisional Contract has been made for the construction and 
submerging of the first section of Cable, from Falmouth to Oporto, 
including all ex in forming the Company, up to the Allotment 
of Shares, for the sum of £150,000, and the contractors stipulate that 
they shall receive 1,500 fully paid-up shares in part of same. 

Pr uses and Forms of Application for Shares can be had at 
the offices of the Company, or at the Brokers, where the Articles of 
Association and specimens of the Cable may also be inspected. 
EsPeciAL CARE HAS BEEN TAKEN THAT THE ARTICLES OF Asso- 
CIATION AGREE WITH THE PRosrecrus IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


THE DIRECTORS REFER’ WITH CONFIDENCE TO THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ALLAN’S SYSTEM 
OF OCEAN TELEGRAPHY. 
It can be demonstrated that by the adoption of this System, no 
other scheme of ‘Trans-atlantic communication at present known can 
in any way compete with, or impair the commercial value of Allan’s 
Trans-Atlantic ‘Telegraph Company. 
Tue Prant.—The Cable, as compared with the system of cable 
| is but two-thirds the cost and one-fourth the weight and bulk. 
1 Worxinc.—The system of transmission is as about 5 for 2, thereby 
increasing the work ona by about 50 per cent., and at a less working 


Cost. 

The Atlantic type of cable—as hitherto constructed, from its in- 
herent excess of bulk, weight, ani specific gravity —has hitherto 
failed when attempted in deep water, proving that system impractic- 
able in Ocean depths. ; 

The physical elements of Allan's Cable admit of the selection of 
that route that enables the line of communication to be most cheaply 
constructed and productively worked, thereby permitting the adop- 
| tion of a tariff so low, that it not only encvurages traffic but defies 


THE Jk CHRONICLE, 
“A LLAN’S TRANS-ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH 


In 1862, with Limited 
Liability. Capital £150,000, in 15,000 shares of £10 each, for the 
construction of thé line to Portugal. With power to increase for 
completion of the line to Halifax, or for additional lines as may be 
required. Deposit £1 per share on application and £1 on allot- 


hitherto used (and still adopted by the Atlantic Telegraph Company), 
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Com are burthened with a heavy debt. have, besi 

| pensive Cable, and adhere to the Newfoundland route, which doable 
the pas. expenses. It follows that even if the second Atlantic 
Cable should be recovered, and a new one be successfully laid they 

cannot compete with one laid on Allan’s system by an 4 ’ 


Company, unfettered by the of previ i 
y consequence of previous failures, high 


e Statement, as present r. Allan illustrative 
par? of Construction Combination in Cables suitable or 
ordinary Shallow Waters and Ocean Depths and Distances, 


Atlantic t of Cable 
liable ont tension. 


tensible, for the 


Allan’s Cableinex- 


Old Atlantic, NewAtlantic, 
Conductivity in Ibs. rag per Knot 170 Ibs. 300 Ibs. 300 Ibs. 
Insulation ,, Gutta Percha ,, | 261 Ibs. 400 lbs. 450 lbs. 
in. dmtr. |11-10in. dtr. § in. 
Weight in Ship per Knot y Fa cwt. 35§ cwt. } cwt. 
Dittoin Sea . « | | 14 cwt. ewt. 
Specific Gravit . we 21 14 
Breaking Weight .. 4,850 fms. | 11,000 fms. 11,000fme. 
Aggregate Weight for 2,300 


| 2,300 tons. ' 4,111 tons. | 1,092 tna. 


This form must be delivered entire t> the Bankers of the Company, 
who will retain the Form of Application for Shares, 
FORM OF APPLICATION. FOR SHARES. 

To be retained by the Bankers. ? 
To the Directors of Telegraph Company, 
imifed, 

Gentlemen,—Having paid £ to your Bankers, I request 
you will allot me Shares in the above-named Company, 
and I agree to accept such shares or any lesser number that may 
be allotted to me, to become a Member of the Company, and to 
sign the articles of Association when required; quid I hereby au- 
thorise you to place my name on the ‘Register of Members, in 
respect of the Shares so allotted. In the event of your allotting me 
a lesser number of shares than applied for, I exuthoriss you to 
apply the Deposit, so far as may be necessary, towards the payment 
due on allotment. 

Ordinary Signature......... 


Profession or 
Address eee ee 
Date ee ee eee eer eee eseere 


Bankers Receipt. 
To be retained by the Applicant, after beng signed by the Bankers, 
Received this dav 1865, of 
the Sum of being a Deposit of £1 per Share on 
Shares, to the Credit of Allan’s Trans-Atlaniic Telegraph Com- 
pany. Limited. 
This Receipt will be required in exchange for Share Certificates, 


K ann H. LUMLEY, LAND AGENTS and AUC- 
A TIONEERS.—City Offices, 67, Chancery Lane. 
___West End offices—31, St. James’s-street, Piccadilly. 


Re Jefries, deceased,—The remaining portion of the Leasehold 
Estate, comprising 25 capital investments, Nos. 105 to 109, 119, 
and 120, Bayham-street, Camden Town, each let at £36; "Nos, 
14 to 18, Bayham-plece, each let at £22; Nos. 86 to 91, Kiny- 
street, Camden-town, in one lot—producing £207 per annum ; 
No. 26, Westmoreland-place, City-road, let at £35; a profit 
Rental of £90, from Snssex Hall, Leadenhall-street, and a profit 
Rental of £49, from houses in Euston-rood, all well secured and 
low rented, 

E, and H. LUML¥Y are instructed br 

Trustees to SELL by AUCTION, at Garraway’s, on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 19th, at 12 for 1, in lots, the above remaining PORTION 
of the ESTATE, which offers to purchasers an excellent opportunity 
to buy to the best advantage. Particulors and conditions of sale to be 
had of J. C. Scard, Esq., solicitor, 29 Great St. Helen’s ; H. Harris, 

Esq., solicitor, 34a, Moorgate-street ; at Garraway’s; avd of the 


} auctioneers, 67,Chancery-lane, and 31, St. James's street, Piccadilly 


In Chancery.—Hanssens v. Hunt and others. Important sale of 
Cigars, Jewellery, Table-linen, Handkerchiefs, Hosiery, &c. 
ESSRS. E. and H. LUMLEY will SELL by AUCTION 
at the Rooms, 21, Old Bond-street,* on Monday, Oct. 2nd 
at 12 for 1 o'clock, by direction of his Honour the Master of the 
Rolis, 20 cases of Foreign Cigars of well-known brands (now lying 
in the St. Kather'ne’s Docks), comprising about 2500 Ibs. of. choice 
variety ; a few lots of Jewellery; eight cases of Linen Damask 
Table Cloths and Napkins; about 800 dozen Lawn Handkerchiefs: 
a case of Cotton Hosiery and other stock. Samples of the cigars 
may be obtained and catalogues had of Mr. M. Abrahams, solicitor, 
17, Gresham-street, E.C.; at the Rooms, and of the Auctioneers, 
67, Chancery-lane, and 31, St. James's-street, Piccadilly. 


Eastbourne, Sussex.—Noble Detached Family Mansion, with 
possession, 

ESSRS. E. and Hf. LUMLEY will SELL by AUCTION, 

at Garraway’s, Change-alley, Cornhill, on Thursday, Oct, 

19th, that spacious Detached Family Maasion—Orleans Hovse 

Devonshire-place, Eastbourne. Printed particulars and conditions 

of sale may be had, when ready, of the auctioneers, 67, Chancery- 
lane, and 31, St. James’s-street. 


Anerley.—Exccedingly pretty Freehold Detached Residence and 
Grounds, with possession. 
ESSKS. E. and H. LUMLEY will SELL by AUCTION, 
at Garraway's, Thursday, Oct. 19th, 1865, that choice Free. 
hold Residence—Derby Lodge, Jasmine-grove, close to Anerly 
Rail-station. Particulars and conditions of sale of the auctioneer, 
67, Chancery-lane, and 31, St. James’s-street. 


WIESBADEN, NASSAU. 
OLOGNE HOTEL and BATH HOUSE. Proprietor 
SABEL. This Hotel, close to the Cursaal and the Burmens, 
with garden attached, contains about 70 well furnished rooms, 
and 30 comfortable bathings cabinets. Highly recommendedb 
English families. Charges moderate. Table d’Héteand Dinner 
la carte (W5) Wines of first quality. 


LASS, CHINA, EARTHENWARE, and CHANDELIER 
SHOW ROOMS. 
Notice of Removal in consequence of the late Fire, 
DEFRIES and SONS’ TEMPORARY SHOW ROOMS, 
16and 17, COMMERCIAL-STREET, WHITECHAPEL, 
Five minutes’ walk from their Late Estapiisumenr, 147, 
HouNDSDITCH. 


RYSTAL and BRONZED CHANDELIERS, New 
Designs, for the Dining and Drawinz-room, either for Gas 
or Candle. 
J. DEFRIES and SONS, 16 and 17, CommarctaL Srreer, 


ETROLEUM LAMPS and“WALL LIGHTS, MIRRORS | 
(for India.) 


J. DEFRIES AND SONS, 16 and 17, 


\AVERN and HOTEL GLASS, Newest Patterns, Correct 
Measure. 
J. DEFRIES and SONS, 16 and 17, CommMerciat stagger, 


LEXANDRA DINNER SERVICES, for 12 Persons, 
£1 18s. 6d, | 
J. DEFRIES and SONS, 16 and 17, Commercrat STREET. 


ABLE GLASS, CHINA, and EARTHENWARE, CLUB, 

MESS, and FURNISHING ORDERS for the above 

J. DEFRIES and SONS supply Designs and Pattern Books 


Free. 
Works:—LONDON and BIRMINGHAM. 
Lozdon: Printed and Published by Mdss VaLentine, for she 
prietor, at his office, 11, Castié-street, Houndsditch, F.C, in the 
erish «f Aldgate, in the (City of London.  Fridag, 


Tue Time AND OPrrorTUNtrY are most propitious for launching | 


22, | | 
Collector, —Mr- Jacoa Roxas. 
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